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ANNUAL MEETING WESTERN GAS ASSOCIATION... 


—— 
SEcRETARY’s OFFICE WESTERN Gas ASSOCIATION, 
Quincy, Inus., March 20, 1885. 


The Eighth Annual Meeting of the Western Gas Association will be held 
at Chicago, Ills., on the 13th, 14th and 15th days of May. The Committee 
of Arrangemenis, Messrs. E, L. Brown, P. T. Burtis, and Henry Pratt, have 
spared no pains to secure for our accommodation the best quarters fur our 
Those who attended our last ,eunion at St. Louis will 
remember but too well that the chief, and perhaps the only, drawback to an 
entirely successful meeting was the character of the room in which were con- 
ducted the business sessions of our Association. Owing to our late unfor- 
tunate experience in this particular, you are all aware that it is a matter of 
that the acoustic property of the hall in which we are 
should be as excellent as it is possible tosecure. Bearing this 
point well in “mind, the Committee, after having carefully examined the as- 
sembly rooms of every first class hotel in Chicago, arrived at the unanimous 
conclusion that the Tremont House, cf that city, came nearer mecting our 
requirements, in all essential particulars, than any of the others, and accord- 
ingly have secured it for onr Eighth Anrual Meeting. This hotel, althcugh 
not so large as some of the others, is strictly first-class in all its appoint- 
ments, and admirably well adapted to our needs, Liberal concessions from 
the regular rates were secured by the Committee, and the prices to our 
members will range from $2.50 per day upwards, according to the size and 
Apartments can be secured, at any time before the date 
of the meeting, by those who will communicate with the proprietors of the 
but the members must in all cases give notice, 
in their requests, of the rates which they desire to pay. 

Iam very anxious to be informed as soon as possible of the titles of the 
and earnestly request their authors to favor me with 
this iuformation at their earliest convenience. 

Copies of our Constitution and By-Laws, blank forms of application for 
membership, or any other information that may be desired, will be prompily 
furnished if you will but make'your wants known to, Yours very truly, 

A. W. Litrueton, Secretary 


purpose obtainable. 
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OBITUARY.—MR. THOMAS BUTTERWORTH. 
allies 

Once more do we find ourselves called upon to chronicle the demise ot one 
who had always been looked upon as a Jeader in the ranks of the gas fraternity 
of the United States; and most sincerely do we deplore the occasion that 
compels us to announce the decease of Mr. Thomas Butterworth, late of 
Rockford, Illinois. Mr, Butterworth’s physical condition had not been of 
the most rugged sort during the last two or three years, and while on a visit 
to this city last October the geutleman acknowledged to us that in order to 
escape the importunities of his political friends, who were extremely anxious 
he should contest the Rockford district with a view to representing the pec 
ple of that section in the next Federal Congress, he was obliged to come 
East at an earlier period than he would naturally have selected to be in at 
tendance at the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the American Gas Light Associ- 
ation. He explained that his health had been so pocr that he fenred to 
incur the excitement and fatigue consequent upon a protracted political can 
vass, Indeed his caution was well founded, for the jolting and discomfor 
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inseparable from a railway journey between Rockford (Ills.) and New York 
city had so far ennervated him that he was completely prostrated upon his ar- 
rival at the Metropolis. During a ten days’ sojourn at the Westminster 
Hotel he complained greatly ; but the care and attention with which he was 
surrouncled enabled him to recuperate to such a degree that his kindly face 
and geiial presence brought pleasure to his brother members during the 
Association’s 18£4 Washington sessions. 

Shortly after his return to Rockford the symptoms of his peculiar malady 
had made such ravages and vigorous progress that, acting under the urgent ad- 
vice of his medical attendan‘s, joined to the affectionate persistence of his 
wife and children, Mr. Butterworth determined to seek a milder climate than 
that of his home, aud journeyed alung by easy stages until the chosen spot 
(Asheville, North Carolina,) was reached. Accon panied on this Southern 
trip by his wife and two of his children, the afflicted gentleman, although 
ministered to by the careful attention of earnest, zealous hands, und solaced 
and upheld by the warmest and most tender affection, death’s progress could 
at best be but delayed. Dxspite every art known to medical science, and 
every care that loving hearts could bestow upon the object of their affection, 
Mr. Butterworth succumbed to the scythe of the reaper on the morning of 
Sunday, April 5th. A note received at Rockford by one of deceased’s friends, 
and from the pen of a witness at the death bed, says: ‘‘The end has come 
—months of weary, patient suffering reached their end in the solemn silence 
of death! Hoping against all hope ; with not a ray of light amid the somber 
shadows hovering over his death-bed, the family and friends of Thomas But- 
terworth would not believe that the stern enemy had marked him fer his 
own, Atatime of life when the faithful body and tired mind might take re- 
lief from toil and care ; when the prospect of a cheerful home, a comfortable 
living, a devoted family, and a freedom from the heavier burdens of. life 
offered the brightest prospects, the happiest solace, fur his decliuing years, 
it seemed more than hard that fate should be so pitiless. He had worked 
early and late—tireless, uiiceasing, urdaunted, amid all the vexations and 
hindrances which would have borne a weaker spirit to the earth—his vigor- 
ous strjfe had but reached the hour of its richest earthly reward; yet such is 
the end. The mind rebels at the sad blow, and yet it cannot be thrust 
aside.” 

Mr. Butterworth was in all respects a self-made and a self-reliant man, as 
indeed* the following briefly-stated chronologic recital will show. Born at 
Manchéster, England, on the sixth day of September, 1827, the limited re- 
sources of his parents did not permit his attendance upon the studies of a 
day-school after his eleventh birtuday anniversary had been attained. From 
thenceforward he had to rely upon his own resources, and face the steru ne- 
cessity of making his way through life. He servedaseven years’ apprentice- 
sbip t&an English firm of house builders, and at 18 years of age had mas- 
tered the bricklayer’scraft. If hecould not pursue a regular course of study 
during the daytime he had ambition enough to turn his evening hours of 
leisure to good account, and in this way he managed to secure a perfect in- 
sight into the principles underlying applied mechanics. He became united 
in marriage with his first wife when in his 19th year, and about a year after- 
wards the youthful couple embarked for America, taking passage in the sail- 
ing vessel General Tuylor. After a voyage that lasted over six weeks the 
port of New Orleans, La., was reached; and on December 21st, 1848, the 
youthful emigrants stepped on ground that was fairly dotted with the newly- 
made graves of those who had yiclded to the frightful yellow fever scourge 
of that year. In an old Bible in possession of the Butterworth family ap- 
pears the following record in reference thereto: ‘‘ Found the city almost de- 
serted on account of the yellow fever raging—there being no frost until after 
Jan. 1st, 1849.” Mr. Butterworth’s means at the period were so limited 
that, in order to procure funds to land himself and wife at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
he was compelled to dispose of nearly all his personal effects—the sacrifice 
including his engineering and mechanical text-books. Arriving at Cincin- 
nati, it was not long before he secured employment with Stacey and Com- 
pany, which at that period was largely engaged in the construction of public 
buildings—such as churches, ete. It was while in the employ of this Cin- 
cinnati firm, afterwards so closely identified with the growth of the gas in- 
dustry in the west, that Mr. Butterworth became an adept in the priuciples 
of gas manufacture and distribution, and furnishes an explanation as to how 
his skilful management placed the Rockford plant on such a firm footing. 
The Messrs. Stacey, in 1854, despatched Mr. Butterworth to make extensive 
repairs to the Rockford works, owned at the time by Lane, Sinford & Ccm- 
pany. These gentlemen became so impressed with the methods employed 
that Mr. Butterworth was offered an interest in the plant, and asked to re- 
main in the management of its future fortunes. With his family he decided 
to make Rockford his permanent home; and for atime the Butterworth 
homestead was located in some rooms at the rear of the gas works, His 
careful habits and unflagging industry were such that at his death, and for 
quite a while before, he was sole proprietor of the Rockford works. At one 
period he was largely interested in the Freeport (Ills.) works, 

The deceased gentleman was a firm believer in the benefits to be derived 








from connection with gas engineering associations. The Rockford Company 
endorsed and became a subscriber to the rules governing what has since be- 
come known as the American Gas Light Association, but then designated by 
the title of ‘* The Gas Light Association of the United States,” on the occa- 
sion of the first annual meeting, held in New York city, October, 1873. The 
deceased gentleman was chosen a member of the American Association’s Ex- 
ecutive Committee at 1882 meeting ; chosen third vice-president at 11th as- 
sembly; the Washington meeting, in 1884, behulding him elected to the 
chair of second vice-president. He became affiliated with the Western Gas 
Associaticn at First Annual meeting, held at Tremont House, Chicago, Ills, 
May 14th, 1879, being at the time chosen as second vice-president of thay, 
body. He was elevated to the presidency of Western Gas Association at In- 
dianapolis meeting, and held the occupancy of the Chair during two straight 
terms, or up to the full limit prescribed by the by-laws of the organization, 
He was a faithful attendant at the annual meetings of both associations, and 
ever ready to impart to his fellow members information regarding the gas 
muker’s craft. No other man in the W.stern country excelled Lim in the 
possession of knowledge connected with our business, and the record of his 
operations at Rockford is pointed to in confirmation of the assertion. 

Mr. Butterworth represented his district in the lower house of the Illinois 
State Legislature in the year 1878 ; was popular with his neighboring citi- 
zens, and his voice was ever uplifted in their behalf. It was through Lis 
efforts that the attempts of a certain unscrupulous ring of political tricksters 
to light the State House at Springfield, with a specially constructed gas 
works, were brought to grief. The features of the scheme were so cleverly 
brought to light, turough Mr. Butterworth’s investigations, that the con- 
cocters of the measure were covered with discredit. 

Mr. Butterworth, after the death of his second wife (which oceurred in the 
year 1862, we think), made a second matrimonial venture in 1866. This 
lady survives him, as also do seven children, three of whom are the surviving 
fruit of his first marriage. One of these became the wife of Mr. Paul F. 
Schuster, who has contributed much in later years toward relieviug Mr. 
Butterworth’s mind of many burdensome details connected with the manage- 
ment of the Rockford works. Deceased was one of Rockford’s most generous 
citizens, and o0 public beneficence or private charity ever appealed to him 
in vain. His family relations were of the happiest, tenderest character, He 
was a good man, in the highest and truest sense of the term; and the mem- 
ory of his straightforward career, and sturdy, honest application to the 
principles and practice of true benevolence, now robs his death of much of 
its poignancy. May his ‘sons their father’s fading footsteps see,” and may 
his intimates in our common business harken to the echoes of his counsel, 
and emulate his professional career, 

The funcral services, attended with all Masonic honors (of which craft 
deceased was a prominent and valued member), took place from his former 
residence, No. 203 North Main street, Rockford, at 3 p.m. of Wednesday, 
April 8th. 





THE PROPOSED GAS COMMISSION FOR NEW YORK CITY. 
— 

The result of the ‘‘labor” indulged in by the gas reformers before and 
after the sessions of the Senate Investigating Committee, who did not discover 
any of those dreadfully heinous practices which common rumor has for years 
past attributed to those in charge of the gas supply of New York city, is the 
appearance before the New York legislators of about as neat a bybrid sort of 
measure as one could well imagine. The hybrid appears on ihe Senate cal- 
endar as ‘‘ No. 315,” its official baptismal title being, ‘‘ An Act to establish 
the Board of Lighting Commissioners for the city of New York.” On date 
of April 8th the Senate made the measure a “special order,” and rushed the 
three readings through with racehorse speed. Only one amendmen: was 
made to the measure, and that was of the most trifling description. The vote 
by which it was passed was, yeas, 20; nay, 1. As it now goes to the con- 
sideration of the Assembly, we will wait for the action of the lower house be- 
fore making any criticism of its fea‘ures, further than asserting that it is an 
attempt at legislation which, if its merits were to be tested before a suitable 
judicial tribunal, would be at once thrown aside as unconstitutional. If the 
legislators of this Stute seriously desire that gas company and consumer be 
adequately protected, let them appoint a preliminary commission (and pay 
good salaries to commissiuners, if the right men can only be secured in that 
way) whose duty it shall be to determine what that protection shall consist 
of. The principles underlying tue matter are teo complex to admit of their 
disposal in the summary fashion adopted by Sherwood, Thurber and their 
associates. It took years for the Englishmen to arrive at the present Lon- 
don standard ; and we would respectfully submit that that plan is on the far 
side of perfection even now. And although Mr. Livesey (who should obtain 
the largest meed of credit for the shaping of the English statutes) is a gas 
man, we would like to back him at ‘‘odds on” for integrity and purity of 
purpose as against the most shining light of the associated New York con- 
clave of professional gas reformers. 
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{[OrFictan Report—ContTINvED FROM PaGeE 174,} 
Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the New England Association of 
Gas Engineers. 
ooo 


Heup at Youne’s Horex, Boston, Mass., Fes. 18 anp 19, 1885. 








First Day—AFTEeRNooN Session—FeEs. 18. 


Upon conclusion of the discussion evoked by the tcepic presented by Mr. 
Prichard, Chairman Greenough announced that the Ascociation was in read- 
jness to hear the paper submitted by Mr. Edward C. Jones, of South Boston, 
Mass., on the subject cf 


AN EXPERIENCE WITH NAPHTHALINE DEPOSITS, 


* Mr. Jones read as follows: 

Our experience at South Boston with naphthaline has been large and 
varied, ranging from ordinary stoppages of service pipes to the closing up of 
a 14-inch outlet from a gasholder. Recognizing the value of naphtha, or 
benzine vapor, as a solvent and vehicle for taking up and carrying off naph- 
thaline vapor, we have made a study of how best to mingle a small quantity 
of the naphtha with the gas. 

Upon receiving a number of reports of poor light from any one locality, it 
has been the custom to put naphtha into the mains through the riser pipes 
of the street lamps, and this practice, for the time, remedied the trouble ; 
but still the relief thus afforded was only local, and the difficulty would often 
appear in another portion of the district. 

A 3-inch main, where it crosses a bridge, was a source of great vexation, 
at times becoming entirely filled with the naphthaline deposit ; and again 
the outlet to the holder at the works became stopped, from time to time, at 
a point above the level of the water inside the tank—a difficult place to 
reach with steam or naphtha, and often for hours resisting the utmost efforts 
to clear it. 

In September last we started a new and modern works at South Boston, 
equipped with large purifiers and connections ; and among other happen- 
ings under the new order of affairs, my attention was called to the amount 
of gas lost by blowing out a purifier after it had been put into operation. 
This amounted to 624 feet every time we changed, and was caused evidently 
by the amount of gas required to displace the air in the third purifier. 11 
the air is not blown out of the purifier box and connections, but is allowed 
to pass on into the holder, its presence will materially deteriorate the gas. I 
have known of instances where this air has organized in a body and marched 
boldly the entire length of the main street at lighting time, causing the 
lights to go down and burn with a blue flame, and then come slowly up in 
quick succession as it passed by. This is most apt to oecur in small works, 
where the cubic contents of a purifier box is larger in proportion to the 
amount of gas on hand than in a large works. Again, it is more or less dan- 
gerous to attempt to blow out all of the air in a purifier. No stated time 
being allowed for the operation, at one period the air is only half displaced, 
and again it is more than all expelled, thus causing an extra waste of gas. 

Now the question arose, how best to carburet this air, so that it should 
have a commercial value, and thus make partial amends for the cnormous 
amount of gas lost during the year, and utilize the naphtha vapor as a solvy- 
ent of naphthaline. 
this purpose. We raised the cover of the purifier about to be put on, 
sprivkled the naphtha on the upper tier of lime, and then replaced the 


About October Ist we commenced using naphtha for 


cover. This mode of distributing the naphtha was not satisfactory : yet 
some benefit was realized from it—our reports of poor light diminishing 
noticeably. 


Finding it required a great deal of time and labor to raise and replace the 
cover, and that the odor of vaporized naphtha was present in all parts of the 
purifying room, showing a great loss and some danger from handling so vol- 
atile a substance, I devised an injector for distributing the naphtha over the 
lime, inserting it through the plug-hole in the cover. 

This device consists of a galvanized iron can (holding about 20 gallons) 
with a conical top, at the apex of which is a brass cap, through which passes 
the suction pipe of a small force pump ; on the discharge of this pump is at- 
tached a rubber hose three or four feet long, with an L-shaped pipe on the 
end, having a brass spray nozzle capable of dividing the naphtha into a very 
fine spray, or almost a vapor. The L-shaped pipe is so formed that it may 
be easily passed through « small hole in the cover of the purifier, and direct 
the spray of naphthaline over the lime instead of into it. 

The can is also furnished with a suitable vent, with a cap to be screwed 
on when not in use. By removing the plug frcm the cover of the puritier 


and inserting the L-shaped pipe, a few minutes’ pnmping will distribute the 
naphtha evenly over the lime without disturbing its level suiface ; and after 
replacing the plug the purifier is ready to be changed. No naphtha is 
wasted, there is no odor of naphtha vapor in the purifying room, no air to 


the gas in the holder; and, last but not least, the reports of naphthaline 
stoppages cease almost entirely. 

The quantity of naphtha required to carburet the air in a purifying box 
and connections is one gallon to each 30 cubic feet, or about one gallon to 
each 12 square feet of purifier. This will mix with an 18-candle gas, at 60° 
F., without perceptibly reducing the quality. At South Boston we use a 
less quantity ; with purifiers 14 by 18 feet we use, with good results, 15 gal- 
lons of naphtha to each change. 

As evidence that our naphthaline trouble is comparatively at an end, I 
may say that in the fall of 1883 we had continuous vexation from stopped 
services ; but during the time we have, as described, used naphtha in the 
purifiers, we have had no trouble from naphthaline deposits in service pipes 
or street mains, and the outlet pipe from the holder at the works has shown 
no indication of its presence. 

From October 7th to December 7th, 1883, there were 72 notifications of 
poor light ; and during the corresponding months of 1884 there were but 42 
—a difference of 30 cases, or 41.6 per cent. less than in 1883. These notifi- 
cations included the usual reports of ‘‘sags” in connections, bad burners, 
small fittings, etc., entirely independent from and not in any manner attrib- 
utable to naphthaline stoppages. 

On motion of Mr. Armington a vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. Jones. 

Discussion. 


The President—Gentlemen, you have just listened to a most practical and 
interesting paper—one which we all appreciate the advantage of. Person- 
ally, I know that about every other year we are obliged to ‘‘ make a row” at 
our works becanse the men in charge cf the purifying house will insist upon 
putting on a fresh purifier just about the hour the city is lighting up. 1t is 
rather singular how quichly that air travels uptown, and how speedily 
the people come hurrying into the office anxious to know what is the 
matter with the gas. When these hurried visits are made it occurs to 
me that the purifiers have been changed at about 4:30 p.m. Then I ‘raise 
the row,” and have that changing system stopped. If we can remedy the 
difficulty at the expense of four gallons of naphtha, it is well worth consid- 
ering. I hope the discussion will be general. 

Mr. Armington—I would like to have the author explain more clearly how 
the naphtha is distributed. I believe he claims that he gets distribution 
I do not understand how that can be accom- 
plished unless he employs pipes lying inside or underneath the cover. 

Mr. Jones—The paper explains that an injector, entering the box from a 
plug-hole in the cover, distributes the naphtha over the lime. 


over the whole of his lime. 


The President—The plug-hole is at one corner of the cover ? 
The pump which forces in the naphtha is worked 
at a pressure sufficient to throw the naphtha spray over the lime. 

Mr. Sherman— How do you direct its course ? 

Mr. Jones—By turning the pipe in any direction over the quadrant. 

Mr. Armingtou—Do you think you get at the whole surface of the boxes? 

Mr. Jones—I know it. I marked out a space in the yard equal iu size to 
one of the purifiers we have in use, and I found that the naphtha was dis- 
tributed over the entire oblong square—14 hy 18 feet. 

Mr. Armington—But you had a free atmosphere in the one instance and a 
confined atmosphere in the other. 

Mr. Jones—Suppose it does not reach every part of the purifier ? 

Mr. Armington—The pressure was all off the purifier? 

Mr. Jones—Yes, the pressure was all off; but we could put enough pres- 
sure on the pump to overcome any resistance inside the boxes, 

Mr. Armington—Did much gas escape through this pipe in the plug-hole? 

Mr. Jones—The puritier was off at the time. 

Mr. Armington—But the boxes contained either air or gas? 

Mr. Jones—Air was present in them. 

Mr. Armington— Did the air escape through plug-hole when you were foro. 
ing the naphtha in? If you put 15 gallons of naphtha into a purifier already 
filled with lime and air, something must be displaced. 

Mr. Jones—It will be the air ; but to what extent I cannot say. 

Mr. Allyn—What grade or gravity of naphtha do you use? 

Mr. Jones—We have used the refined naphtha. It can be obtained from 
any refiner of petroleum, and it costs us 10 cents per gallon. I think the 
c:ude naphtha is fully as good; but at present we caunot obtain crude naph- 
tha without purchasing a large quantity. We do not care to store it. 

Mr. Allyn—My object was to find out what grade of naphtha gave you the 
best result. What is ordinarily called 60 gravity naphtha can be purchased 
at about one-fourth the price charged for that of 80 gravity. If 60 gravity 
auswers the purpose as well, of course its employment would mean a very 
material saving. 

Mr. Jones—I did not make any experiments with the different grades of 
naphtha. Ours is probably the 80 gravity. 

Mr. Sherman—Years ago I remember seeing Mr. Wells, in the Roxbury 


Mr. Jones—Yes, sir. 





be blown out of the purifier to be put on, and no deteriorating effect upon 


(Mass.) works, sprinkling naphtha (using a watering can) over his purifiers 
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previous to letting down the cover. 
to hear from him. 

The Presidert—He does not appear to be here just now. 

Mr. Stiness—When we had the center-seal at our old works, we were of 
course troubled sometimes by this strata of air passing to the town lights. 
One of the advantages which may be claimed for the valve system, now in 
use in our purifiers at the new worksat Pawtucket, I can best explain in the fol- 
lowing manner: Last Friday (Feb. 13) we changed and cleansed a box ; it was 
filled with lime the following day (Saturday). On Saturday night the back 
pressure on outlet from No. 4 was opened ; the inlet, of course, being closed, 
the gas passing on to No. 4 purifier may remain until such time as we choose 
to open the box and put it iuto working order. With us it often so remains 
for two or three days; and when finally the confined gas is passed out, it is 
utterly impossible to detect the presence of any air going along with it. 
That is one of the advantages which I claim for the system of valves over 
the common center-seal. 

A Member—What do you claim happens to the air? 

Mr. Stivess—It mixes with the gas and passes off in such infinitesimal 
quantities that its presence is almost immaterial. 

The President—-Mr. Wells is now here; perhaps he can tell us whether 
he still distributes naphtha in bis boxes with a watering pot. 

Mr, Wells—We are still using naphtha, and still pouring it over the lime 
with a watering pot. We have been doing so for five or six years. 

The President—What quantity do you use ? 

Mr. Wells—About twenty gallons each time we change. 
12 by 20 feet. 

The Pre-ident—You put it on before placing the cover? 

Mr. Wells—Yes; before dropping the cover. 

The President—And the air goes right into use? 

Mr. Wells—That is the case. 

Mr. Stiness—Do you find any condensation of naphtha in your service 
pipes ? 

Mr. Wells—I have never noticed any. 

Mr. Sherman—Are you troubled with naphthaline ? 

Mr. Wells—Not at all. 

Mr. Armiugton—What grade of naphtha do you prefer ? 

Mr. Wi lls—One of about 60 gravity. 

The discussion herewith terminated, and the President asked if there were 
ay routiue matters to be disposed of before taking up the ‘‘ question box.” 


If Mr. Wells is present we would like 


Our purifiers are 


Namine Prace WHEREIN TO Hotp Next Annvuat MEETING. 


Mr. Harbison, speaking for Committee appointed to name a place for 
holding Sixteenth Annual Meeting, reported that Provideuce, R. I., had 
been selected. He explained that the vote in Committee had been unani- 
mous. ‘The report of Committee, after a short discussion, was endorsed by 
a vote of 20 for to 10 against. On motion of Mr. Liarbison, President 
Greenough appointed Messrs. Slater and Stiness as a local committee of ar- 
rangements in connectiou with the Providence meeting. It was understood 
that Secretary Nettleton was also to act as a member of the committee. 
The members of Finance Committee were iustructed, on motion of Mr. 
§.iness, to transfer the books of retiring Secretary and Treasurer to his suc- 
cessor in oflice (Mr. C. H. Nettleton) immediately after final adjournment. 


Propostxec To Limir tHE TERM OF PRESIDENTIAL OFFICE. 


Mr. Stedman—It was the understanding of quite a number of our mem- 
bers that the matter which I am about to introduce was acted upon at the 
last annual meeting. It certainly was discussed at a previous meeting, and 
the impression is quite prevalent among the members that the matter had 
been formally acted upon and decided. The records fail to show any suck 
action on the part of the Association ; and I desire now to introduce a resolu- 
tion which will settle the point. 

‘¢ Resolved, That any member elected as President shall not be eligible to 
a re-election for a period of three years from and after the expiration of his 
term of office.” 


Light Aournal. 


that he who occupies the Chair of this Association to-day can do more and 
better work for us after having served one term. We may find hereafter, as 
we did find to-day, that we owe it to ourselves to approve and endorse the 
position of our President by honoring him with re-election. Mr. Greenough 
—standing in the position he occupies at present before the citizens of Bos. 
ton—is entided to receive an endorsement at our hands—an endorsement 
justly his due. In time to come we may have others who will occupy a like 
position, and we may feel it to be then due to ourselves that we pursue a 
course similar to the one taken to-day ; but if you pass the proposed resoln. 
tion our hands would be tied, and we should find ourselves powerless to 
stand by our standard bearer, Earnestly do I hope that the motion will nét 
prevail. 
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Mr. Stedman—I am not tenacious about this matter, and I am not clear 
in my miud as to whether it would be our best policy to adopt this resoy. 
tion ; still it is one that represents quite a prevalent sentiment as expressed 
here last evening in an informal discussion of the topic. Disappointment 
was expressed that the matter had not been disposed of at a previous meet- 
ing ; and many members supposed it had been definitely settled. The Pres. 
ident also spoke this morning in favor of the measure. I do not mean to 
argue about the expediency of the resolution ; but it is simply left for your 
decision to determine whether the proposed rule would subserve the best in- 
terests cf the Association. Our membership is large, and, as remarked this 
morning by our President, we have in our ranks numbers of men competent 
to assume the duties of the Chairmanship. It would seem rather iuvidious, 
remembering it has been our custom to continue a President in office for 
two terms, to single out any one individual and refuse to name him as his 
own successor, be the cause for such action whatit may. This resolution 
would do away with that troable, and would off-r quite an extensive chance 
to our members to obtain the ‘ perquisites” and ‘‘ emoluments” of the 
office. 

Mr. Nettleton—I am very sorry to differ from Mr. Stiness, and it seems to 
me the resolution ought to pass. We have been very fortunate in having 
good Presidents up to the present time (laughter); but we cannot always 
hope to be equally fortunate. Now, as Col. Stedman says, it has become a 
custom of this Association to re-elect each president at least once, and if 
ever we should be so unfortunate as to have a man in the Chair whom we 
would wish out, and should not re-clect him at the end of his first year, he 
would feel very much hurt, and the Association would be annoyed unneces- 
sarily. By passing this resolution it does not become a part of our By-Laws; 
and if for any reason it becomes desirable hereafter to re-elect a President, 
this motion can be rescinded aud the present custom can be re-established. 
I hope the motion will pass. 

Those in favor 
of the passage of the resolution, ‘‘ That any member elected to the positicn 


The President—You have heard the case properly argued. 


of President sha!l not be eligible for re election for a period of three years 
These 

Those in favor of the passage of 
{A count developed a tie vote—14 


from and after the expiration of his term of office,” 
The Chair is in doubt. 
the resolution will rise from their seats. 
in favor, 14 agaiust. | 

A short resumption of discussion ensued, 


will say, ‘‘ Aye.” 
opposed, ‘* No.” 


Mr. Stiness hoped that all the 
He re-affirmed his belief that the 
best interests of the Association would not be served by its passage. Mr. 


members would vote on the question. 


Hill believed that the Association should not tie itself up by any such pro- 
cedure. 

The President announced that asecond rising vote would be taken. When 
the preliminaries of same were concluded the Secretary reported that 14 
were against and 12 in favor of the passage of the resolution. The Presi- 
dent declared the resolution not passed. 


Takinc Up THE QuEstion-Box. 


The President said the next business in order would be a discussion upon 


the queries taken from the question-box. The first question taken there- 


from was entitled, 


‘-What advances have been made in electric lighting during the past 





T'ne Presitent—You hear the motion of Mr. Stedman. I will say, for my- 
self, that it certainly ougiit to have been acted upon last year. I thought it 
had been; but if not I think it had better be disposed of now. Is there any- 
thing to be said on this question ? 


Mr. Stiness—I know this subject has had previous discussion ; but I feel, | 
as stated by me in the past, that this Association bad prospered under its | 
existing plan of management, and I am satisfied with the course pursued | 
It is} 


heretofore. I will briefly state my reasons for opposing this motion. 
a pluin, practical question. We are not here, as is the case with the Ameri- 
can Association, gathered from all quarters of the Continent, and all of whose 


members it is almost impossible to gather at any given meeting. Therefore | 


a short officiul term is perlaps a matter of good policy in that Association ; 
although I believe it would be better for the American Association if that 
clause had not been placed in its constitution, I say to you, gentlemen, 


year ? 

Mr. H. H. Fish, Treasurer of the Utica (N. Y.) Gas Light Company, was 
| called upon to express his views on this matter. Mr. Fish responded as fol- 
lows : 

Gentlemen, while thanking you for the courtesy of your invitation, I must 
acknowledge that Iam notin any practical sense entitled to the distinctive 
appellation of ‘‘gas engineer,” as my connection with your industry was 
only arrived at after having spent many years of life in mercantile and com- 
|mercial channels. Not being even a practical gas man, and much less an 
electrician, how can you then expect me to mention anything worth recount- 
ing iu regard to that more subtle illuminant whose progress during the 
| past twelvemonth you propose to discuss. Fifty years ago, on my first visit 
| to New York city, the most striking thing that claimed my attention was the 
| operation of a gas plant, Before I ate my first meal in the metropolis I had 
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paid a visit to the works of the only gas light company then existing in the 

city of New York ; and*I presume the entire money investment at that works 

did not exceed $30,000. WhenI reflect what steps have been taken in the 

short space of fifty years towards the development, progress and enjoyment 

of artificial illumination I may honestly assert that the gas maker’s business 
stands second to no other one of those great industries which owe their 
creation and importance to the direct needs of the people of civilized coun- 
tries. It was many years after that visit when I became identified with 
your craft, but still at a period sufficiently remote to be entirely conversant 
with the benches of three iron retorts, which would produce but about 

6,000 cubic feet from the distillation of a ton of good Piedmont coal. You 

gentlemen understand much better than Ido the approximate steps by 

which we have emerged from those humble conditions of working with iron 
qretorts, at poor heats, etc. 1 may claim that I was among the first of those 
to try the clay retort—having imported a few from Belgium ; and, asI re- 
member, the importation was a cause of grave annoyance to my board of di- 
rectors, composed as it was of lawyers and professional men. Step by step 
have we advanced until now we have the most approved forms of regenerator 
furnaces for heating benches of foars, sixes and eights. Indeed, since my 
visit here, I have inspected a plan for a setting of nines, which, I am as- 
sured, can be made to yield 90,000 cubic feet every 24 hours. In every 
other department of our business there has been registered a corresponding 
progress. From humble beginnings and high prices we have been enabled 
to reach that point where we are now furnishing an artificial light almost as 
cheap as sunlight. Having explained that I am uot a trained gas engineer, 
and that my connection wich the Utica Company has chiefly been but to look 
out after the necuniury results of our operation, I have still always we!comed 
atrial of what purported to be an improvement, and so have thrown the 
Utica plant open—many of the fraternity think un visely—frequently to the 
experiments of ‘‘ adventurers,”’ in the persons of men who claimed to have 
what they really had not. Among other experiences, ten years ago we ex- 
teuded to Mr. Lowe this privilege, whosaid that he could produce certain re- 
sults with the agency of that proccss which we now call the ‘‘Lowe process.” I 
told him I would not discuss the question with him, but he could come to Utica 
and make practical demonstration of uis promises, I put our plant under bis 
command for the space of time he specitied, and I must say he made a most 
conspicuous failure of his attempt. He presided in person over the trial ; 
and those who gave him financial backing lost their money. In the course 
of his experiment certain things were developed which looked to us as if 
they might, with proper handling, be turned to useful account. Anothei 
party took up the hints thus given, and with the result that ten years ago 
our city was lighted with what is called water or oil gas. We lighted our 
city (containing about 35,000 people) with it exclusively, using a very im- 
perfectly consti ucted apparatus (one which had been very hastily improvised) 
for accomplishing the end in view. This apparatus became destroyed Ly fire, 
and then we returned to the old methods. Recently (or about two years 
ago) we ordered what is known as the ‘“‘ Granger Process,” or the ‘ Grap- 
ger” style of apparatus for making what is familiarly known as water gas. 
Since last March we have been supplying our city exclusively with this gas ; 
and very satisfactorily to our people too. Now, while all of you will sympa- 
thise with me when I say that we are not in the habit of getting more than 
is due to us from the journals of our neighborhood, on the morning I left 
home our daily paper published a list of nin ty gas light companies in various 
parts of the United States, with a statement of candle power, and prices at 
which gas was furnished ; and I had the great felicity of having my own pa- 
per (not over-generous in such matters) proclaim to its readers that our com 
pany stood at the head of the list, excepting only those who were located in 
the heart of the coal country. 

In carrying out (where we could without prejudice) this principle of ad- 
mitting a trial of improvements of any kind, I have also had, during the 
last three years, an electric plant in connection with our gas business. In 
the first place we got together a small plant, erected poles and wires, and 
allowed the different electric companies to experiment on what they could 
do. They could put on their own apparatus, lanterns, and dynamos; and, 
in fine, attempt to produce the results which they claimed for their systems. 
We paid the expense of plant, and they paid the expense for power. We 
went on in that way for eighteen months; and finally I became satisfied as 
to what was then the best system, as proved by a half dozen or more differ- 
ent ones experimented upon. We purchased that plant, and have been 
lighting a portion of our city with the are system of electrical illumination. 
Now, so far as my experience goes concerning the question whether are 
lighting is capable of doing’ injury to gas lighting, as exemplified in the 
trial” portion of our city, the shopkeepers of that district are continually 
calling for more gas; and all because it certainly would not do for their 
stores to be less illuminated than the streets outside. Instead of lessening 
the sale of gas, it has largely increased it. I give you this as matter of ac- 
tual practical experieuce, and I have had no reason to regret the experi- 
ment ‘There is no money in electric lighting. It cannot compete, single- 


handed and alone (at present prices), with gas for lighting purposes. It 
makes a brilliant show, but in my judgment it never will come in competi- 
tion for the great bulk of lighting now enjoyed and controlled by gas, unless 
it is vastly improved over what is the case with it now, and especially unless 
its expensiveness is greatly reduced. The question is one of economy 
merely. The incandescent light is certainly a very handsome one, but it is 
vastly more expensive than is gas. I must say that [ have seen incandes- 
cent electric lights which, for excellence, comfort to the eye, and steadiness, 
were such that we might do well to attempt to reach their standard. 

I am greatly obliged to you for the courtesy you have extended tome. I 
am sorry I am (owing to the effects of a recent dental operation) in so dilape 
idated a physical condition as to make me unable to respond more fluently to 
your polite invitation, 

The President—Which electric system did you prefer and finally select? 

Mr, Fish—I purchased what is known as the Thompson-Houston, 

The President—I would like to say that the last improvement I have seen 
in electric lighting employs a very large incandescent burner. One of the 
first of these larze burners was put up this winter in a Boston book store. It 
gives a light of about 100 candles, and it is the best illuminant for a store 
that I ever saw—more steady than the steadiest of gas lights—and gave out 
no heat to speak of. 

Mr. Craft—I would like to inquire as to the relative expense of running 
the incandescent light (which the President has referred to) and that of gas. 

The President—I do not really know that. Ithink the gentleman whohad 
it told me he paid forty cents a night for it. 

Mr. Craft—In your judgment, how much gas would furnish the same 
amount of light? 

The President—I think we could supply the same amount of light fully as 
cheaply with gas. There is no question about it, but the incandescent light 
was the better light. I suppose the price at which it was put in was not a 
remunerative one to the electric company. This company was trying to in- 
troduce them. The Electric Company, of Boston, as I understand it, have 
made no money at the prices at which they are supplying light. 

Mr. Stiness—If I understand Mr. Greenough aright, the same quantity of 
light could be furnished at a rate which would pay a nice dividend to the gas 
company; while the electric light was furnished ataprice that paid no dividend. 

The President—Probably. I am not prepared, however, to make that 
statement. I had never before seen an incandescent burner which gave a 
light of over fifteen or sixteen candles. This had a loop, perhaps six or 
eight inches long, and certainly gave a very beautiful light, and without 
affecting the atmosphere of the shop in the same way that a large gas burner 
would have done. ; 

Mr. Stedman—I would like to call the attention of the Chairman to the ap- 
plication of the Siemens light as made on the Sound steamers, All the New- 
port and Fall River line boats that formerly were lighted by gas, are now 
lighted by electricity ; and, in every case, the convenience of the light, and 
the possibility of manufacturing it on board, makes it a very desirable one. 
I believe it is a great boon to the traveling public. ‘Ihe cost, however, I am 
told by the supervising engineer, who lives at Newport, is greatly in excess 
of the former cost of gas. He said it was more expensive than gas ; but it 
was such a great convenience, and so far in advance of any other system of 
lighting, they were prepared to pay the additional expense, and were very 
glad to get it even at that advance. 

Mr. Stiness—In case of accident to the steamer, would the steamer have 
any light? 

Mr. Stedman—They keep candles and oil lamps. (Laughter.) They have 
one or two of the large incandescent burners on the upper deck—not so 
large, though, as the one that has been described by the President. 

THE CoNGRATULATORY TELEGRAM ANSWERED. 

The President—In accordance with the suggestion of the Association, I 
telegraphed Gen. Andrew Hickenlooper this morning our congratulations on 
the birth of the new gas Association of Ohio; and in response thereto I have 
received this answer : 

‘“M. 8. Greenough, President New England Association of Gas Engineers, 
Boston, Mass.—Accept thanks for your congratulatory telegram. We ap- 
preciate the tender of fellowship from the mother to her last-born child. A. 
Hickenlooper, President Ohio Gas Association.” 








Seconp Day—Mornine Session—Fes, 19. 

The Association reconvened at hour named when adjourning. The Pre 
idert announced that the question-box queries and answers would be pro- 
ceeded with, Question No. 2 was, 

“ What is the effect of atmospheric change upon the candle power of ga 

—especially a low barometrical pressure i 

Mr. Prichard—According to some authorities reduction of the barometri- 
cal pressure increases the bulk, and consequently reduces the candle power 





of each foot of the gay. Although the candle power would be the same fo 
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the whole original foot, yet the foot is larger—if I may so express it. I also 
found that when the barometrical pressure was high, the air was more dense, 
and a more vivid combustion was produced—that the slight increase of in- 
tensity increased the candle power. 

Mr. Boynton—That question was suggested by my experience during the 
past winter. I found that on certain days it was very difficult to keep my 
candle power up to standard, and to keep the gas up to a constant pitch. 
There was to my mind no clear reason for this failing. Ihad to resort to ex- 
tra amounts of enricher to keep up the usual quality. I found, from a com- 
parison of datcs with reports of the Signal Service, that it always occurred on 
days when there was a low barometer. The first impression would be if the 
barometer is high that the gas would burn easier—that any gaseous matter 
would rise through the atmosphere more readily ; but that is not according 
to the facts. In the morning we frequently see the smoke from chimneys 
hugging the ground, and people say the air is heavy ; yet the contrary is the 
fact. On the other hand, when there is a high barometer, you see the 
smoke rising out of the chimneys in a straight column and asvending up- 
wards into the air. Tuke a chimney that is sometimes troublesome because 
of its “‘smoking.” When is it the worst? 
or when there is a low barometer? It is always the most bothersome at a 
low barometer. When the barometcr is high the dense, heavy atmosphere 
will permit the smoke to ascend freely and the chimney will cause no 
trouble. Frankland may be quoted to the effect that with low barometer a 
better flame is given. Itseems to me that that is not the fact. I put the 
question into the box thinking other members of the Association might have 
had an experience similar to mine. It seems to me the correct principle is 
that the lower the barometer the poorer your gas light will be. Ifound that 
it affected my gas (ordinarily 17}-candle power) to the extent of half a 
candle. 


When there is a high barometer, 


The President—I think we may consider that question as having been 
answered. The next query is— 

‘*Is a pipe around the retort house, between the hydraulic and exhauste r 
of any practical value ?” 

That of course must refer to the relations between hot tar and gas. Some 
of the gentlemen have been building new works, and have probably consid- 
ered the matter. We would like to hear Mr. Stiness’ judgment about it. 

Mr. Stiness—It would seem, perhaps, that question, in its ‘ fullness,” 
might go a little further. Under certain conditions, and under certain cir- 
cumstances, a pipe running around the retort house might be of benefit, as a 
means of condensation, provided the other apparatus was not s\ifficient. In 
the new works which I built I looked into the matter of an English patent, 
an account of which was published in a recent number of the AMERICAN Gas 
Ligut Jovurnat,* in which the patentee, Mr. H. Aitken, speaks of the great 
benefit of keeping gas in contact with hot tar. Ip my particular case, I 
think that I have accomplished results equally as good as those he describes, 
and without the application of the machinery which he employs on top of 
his benches. I have no doubt that, if a condensing apparatus were insuffi- 
cient, his plan would afford a means for condensing. If there is any value in 
his statement that, by keeping the gas in contact with the hot tar, you 
thereby retain the naphthaline, then his plan is beneficial ; but in our par- 
ticular case we thought it was not best to cool the gas off too quickly. I 
think the peculiar circumstances and conditions of particular works must be 
taken into account before the matter can be decided in any set instance. 

Mr. Slater—We have had a little experience bearing on this point. You 
will recollect, some two or three years ago, when we first started the Dieter- 
ich furnace, I made the statement that shortly after firinz up those furnaces 
our candle power began to increase, and we kept reducing the cannel until 
we got down to one or two per cent., finally abandoning the enricher alto- 
gether, and yet maintained the original candle power. Starting in at that 
time with the Dieterich furnaces, it was supposed their working had much 
to do with the gain in illuminating value so suddenly experienced. The re- 
tort house, as originally constructed, had the take-off to the condenser house 
jn the center of the house ; at one end of the retort house was a stack of 20 
benches of sixes, and at the other end was one of 24 benches. In recon- 
structing the retort house we divided up the two long stacks, and built two 
stacks of eight benches each on either side. When we fired up the Dieterich 
furnaces we started the stack next to the take-off that went over to the con- 
denser house ; and when we had abandoned that stack, and started the one 
on the extreme end of the house (or at a point where the take-off had to run 
the whole distance of that side of the house to make connection with take-off 
going over to condenser house), of course a much longer pipe was traveled 
in the transit. We found that we had to use 7, 8, or 10 per cent. of cannel 
to maintain the candle power that we had under similar conditions with the 
first stack. Finally we came to the conclusion that this long take-off line 
had something to do with it. In that view, we covered this take-off, from 
stack on extreme end of house, with hair-felt and asbestos cloth; and since 


* See JOURNAL, Vol. XLII., Feb. 2, 18€5, p. 68 





that time we have found that we could maintain the same candle power with 
much less cannel—thus showing that the hydrocarbon vapors were largely 
condensed in the long pipe, which was exposed to considerable cold. 
The President— Instead of taking anything up from the gas, you actually 
increased the candle power. 

Mr. Slater—Exactly. 

Mr. Stiness—You cooled it too quickly before? 

Mr. Slater—Yes. 

The President 
first is— 


Here are two questions which can be taken together. The 


‘““What candle power coal gas can be maintained by enriching with 
naphtha introduced with steam into a retort of the ordinary setting #” 
The second is 

“Which is the best method to use oil as an enricher, and the kind to be” 
used ?” 

Those two questions can be considered at the same time. Perhaps Mr. 

Jones, of South Boston, will give the results of the way in which he uses oil. 
Mr. Jones—At the South Boston works we use petroleum residuum for 

the enriching of our gas, or the heavy oil from the bottom of petroleum stills, 

We mix it with breeze, or saturate the breeze with the residuum, and put it 

on top of the charge of coal. The men who charge the retort throw in a 

shovelful of this mixture. The breeze is employed simply as a vehicle for 

holding the residuum ; we find it to be better than fine coal, and have made 

We use about 2} gallons of this heavy 

oil to the ton of coal carbonized, and maintain from 18 to 18} candle power 


experiments with almost everything. 


gas, 

: Mr. Neal—I have, acting upon a suggestion from Mr. Jones, used that 
method for quite a length of time, following his plan very accurately ; but I 
lo not get as good results as those obtained by that gentlemen. Indeed, the 
method feiled to exert any beneficial effect upon the candle power. Never- 
theless, though satisfied as to its non-influence upon the illuminating value 
f the gas, I continued the system in the hope of preventing naphthsline de- 
posits. Defeat also met this endeavor. After a visit made by our superin- 
tendent to a New York gas plant, we adopted a very simple process which 
he saw in use there. It consisted of injecting naphtha with steam into the 
retorts. Mr. Prichard has tried this plan very thoroughly at the Lynn 
works, and I think if called upon he will explain the method. 

Mr. Prichard—We were using the residuum at the time the matter came 
up, but were dissatisfied with the results produced. It seemed to me that 
we were introducing oil just at the very time of the charge when we were 
producing the richest gas ; consequently we did not produce carrying gases 
We 


looked around for something else, and as a result of several inspections of 


enough to carry it along, and possibly left it in the hydraulic main. 
=] . - . 


lifferent processes we placed in the retort a steam injector, and injected the 
oil by the aid of steam, making it travel three or four times the length of the 
sail. The 
steam seems to keep the temperature of the retort at just the point necded 


Any means can be adopted which will accomplish that end. 
to produce the best results from the oil. The consequence is that we have 
been able to get along very well. As the result of three months’ use we in- 
creased our candle power by one candle; and the average expense for the 
three months was only $28. Of course we used a greater value of oil than 
that, but deducted from its cost that of the coal which we did not use, owing 
to increased yield. 

The President—Whut quantity of oil was that per thousand feet of gas, or 
how much oil per ton of coal? 

Mr. Prichard—-We used all the way from one-quarter to three-quarters of 
a gallon to the thousand feet of gas, according to the temperature. We are 
using now about 5 gallons to the ton of coal. 

Mr. Neal 
about half a gallon per ton of coal. 
high a point as 18}. We are using iron sponge in purification, and the em- 
ployment of this material is said to cause perhaps a depreciation of one-half 
candle in illuminating power ; but still, even with the use of the iron sponge, 
I consider it the very best manner of 
enriching. We did employ a superheater—an iron pipe for the steam run- 
ning through the lower tube and under the bottom of the retort. It was 
very difficult to keep that pipe from being destroyed by the heat ; and so we 
axe now working without superheating the steam at all. At my works the 
boiler is some distance from the retorts, and the steam pipe runs quite a 
length in the yard. It is true that it is covered with an asbestos jacket ; 
still, although considerable water goes over, I ind our results are nearly as 


I think that up to within a month at Charlestown we used 
Our candle power was brought to as 


our candle power has been increased. 


good as the best. 

Mr. Harbison—At what time of the charge is the naphtha put in ? 

Mr. Neal—It is put in a retort by itself, and this retort is kept in action 
constantly. Steam must be kept continually passing through the pipes in 
order to prevent them from melting down. 

Mr. Stiness—Before Mr. Prichard described to me his method of working 
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I was using oil as an enricher under the common injection plan. After he | read before the American 


spoke to me I set apart the lower retort of a bed of sixes, and have been 
running along in that style now for about two months. I must say that I 
consider it one of the very best arrangements I have ever seen for this use of 
vil, A 4-inch pipe runs inside of a 2-inch pipe ; then it passes back through 
a 6-inch pipe; then passes up through the retort, aud out through the stand 
pipe in the usual form. There is no coal used in that retort; its duty is to 
carbonize the oil for enriching. The steam is kept continually passing 
through. I have a plug-hole in the mouthpiece by which I can tell the heat 
of the retort at any time. We have never made any lampblack:; and we 
know from the tap which we have upon the stand pipe as to the quality of 
the gas that we are making. If any member desires to use oil, and will con- 
sult with Mr. Prichard, he will give him a description of the process ; and I 
would advise every member of the Association who is desirous of using either 
oil or naphtha for enriching purposes to adopt Mr. Prichard’s method of 
working. The oil we use is of 55 density. 

Mr. Gerould—We use the same quality at Manchester; but the size of 
pipe running into retort is smaller than that spoken of by Mr. Stiness. We 
run it in with a 3-inch pipe, bring it back with a 2-inch, and then it flows 
out into the retort. We use about 50 gallons of naphtha in sending out a 
daily average of 360,000 cubic feet of 18-candle gas. 

Mr. Learned—I would like to ask Mr, Prichard if he finds any increase in 
the carbonic acid caused by injection of steam. 

Mr. Prichard—At one time I drew off some of the gas and tested it for 
carbonic acid and carbonic oxide, and found about 2 per cent. of the former 
aud about 8 per cent. of the latter in the mixture. This proved that the 
steam did make a trifle of water gas, and did combine with the oil to a cer- 
taiu limited extent. W2cannot tell just how greatly it increases the carbonic 
acid, because we use iron sponge entirely, and fear we lead the New England 
Association in the amount of carbonic acid gas contained in our product. 

The President—The question after all is, ‘‘ which is the cheaper way of 
enriching gas—whether with naphtha or with cannel?” Mr. Slater has en- 
riched with both these materials, and we would like to hear his opinion. 

Mr. Slater—We are now using cannel entirely. Our experience with that 
use of naphtha was rather crude. At the works (the former opposition plant) 
where naphtha was employed, they followed the practice of placing an iron 
pan in the retort, and injecting the naphtha with the aid of air pressure. it 
was supposed to be driven nearly to back end of retort, and then converted 
into gas on coming back again to standpipe ; but, as matter of fact, little of 
It was found more or less in the drips, 
and was discovered even throughout the main pipes. 

The President—I would like to ask some of those gentlemen who have 
been using naphtha what, as the result of their experiments, they think the 
value of naphtha really is. I propose the query for this reason: We have 
been making some experiments in that direction with the idea of determin- 
ing, all things considered, what would prove the most economical form of en- 
richer. We tried the method of injecting naphtha into the retort, afterwards 
collecting the naphtha gas to arrive at the volume and the candle power it 
possessed. About the best we could do per gallon was to obtain somewhere 
between sixty and seventy feet of 50 or 60-candle gas. If we carried the 
yield up any greater we founa a shrinkage in candle power. When you con. 
vert the yield into candle feet, or convert it into water gas, it would seem as 
though a good deal more candle power ought to be got out of a gallon of 
naphtha than we succeeded iu obtaining. Possibly this may come from the 
higher temperature of the flame which is given for carbonic oxide. If any 
gentleman here can secure from naphtha a yield of sixty feet of sixty-candle 
gas, or eighty feet of fifty-candle gas, I would like to have him say so, What 
is Mr. Gerould’s experience ? 

Mr. Gerould—We have not experimented in that direction. We have only 
noticed the illuminating power of our gas when working under the injection 
plan, and using 150 or 200 gallons of the ‘‘ gas oil,” would approximate to 
17} candles. Since using naphtha inthe way described the candle power 
has run up to 18}. 

The President—Then the oil you employed before was not naphtha ? 

Mr. Gerould—No; it was a regular ‘ gas oil.” 

The President—And you think naphtha is very much better? 

Mr. Gerould—Yes, sir. 

The President—What do you get from the naphtha, Mr. Prichard ? 

Mr. Prichard—About sixty feet. I believe in using the lighter oil. We 
tried the residuum, afterwards tried the ‘ gas oi',” and finally the naphtha ; 
but we found that the lighter the naphtha was the better were the results 
we obtained. My idea is that you have not got so much carbon to deposit, 
and you can make a permanent gas much easier. 

Mr. Gerould—We have tried the pln of injecting oil, and we found that 
lampblack was deposited in the retort. Wecould not get rid of it. We used 
steam without superheating, and still got the lampblack ; but with naphtha 
we did not get it at all. 

Mr. Sherman—Some of the gentlemen may have seen the paper which was 


the naphtha was converted into gas. 





Association at Pittsburgh.* The writer cf that pa- 
per had an extended experience in the distillation of naphtha for gas pur- 
poses ; and he stated that sity feet of 80-candle (or eighty feet of 60-candle) 
gas was about the product.on and illuminating value of a gallon of naphtha, 
According to his figuring the quantity of gas weighed os much as the oil; 
and that was ‘‘the cat and the skin.” (Laughter.) 

Mr. Neal—Although I like the Prichard process, and while making five 
feet of gas to the pound, I have carried up ihe candle power higher than we 
ever did at the Charlestown works; still, if I could get a moderately small 
cargo of Cannelton coal I should use it in preference to the naphtha for en- 
riching. Cannelton cannel yields a fair quantity of good coke; but the diffi- 
culty with us is in getting a small cargo brought to our works. 

Mr. Nettleton—I would like to ask the gentlemen who recommend the use 
of naphtha if they have any comp'aint to make as to the gas smelling of the 
oil, We used naphtha for enriching some years ago, and, so far as I know, 
the people were not aware of the fact ; yet I had some complaints brought in 
that the gas smelled like kerosene. Asaconsequence I felt compelled tostop 
using it. 

Mr, Prichard—If the gentleman makes oil vapor the gas will smell of oil ; 
but if he makes a fixed naphtha gas, where enriching with it, there is no 
reason why the resultant gas should smell of oil. How could it when the oil 
has been thoroughly decomposed ? 

Mr. Stiness—I use three gallons of oil to the ton of coal. I have a cock 
placed upon the stand pipe by which I can always tell exactly how I am 
working. If at any time I find that the heat of the retort has gone down I 
instantly shut the steam off. We send out an 18 or 19-candle gas, Work- 
ing in this manner you can bring your illuminating value up very quickly. 

Mr. Stedman—What did the gentleman cousider as his chief object in 
using steam? Was it for the injecting of the naphtha, for the purpose of 
keeping the retort at the necessary temperature, or with the object of effect- 
ing chemical combination of the products resulting from the decomposition 
of the naphtha? 

Mr, Stiness—Injecting naphtha and reducing heat. 

Mr. Prichard—I believe Mr. Stedman was not in the room when I first 
spoke. My notion of such use of steam is that, in the first place, it is useful 

18 au injector, and that it forms a sort of vehicle to carry off the particles of 
You can control the temperatura of your retort by. the steam ; in 
fact it serves a number of very useful purposes. 

The President—I will say the result of the experiments made by us, al- 
though we did not push them very far, point to the conclusion that if we 
were desirous of making 20 or 21-candle gas that illuminating value could be 
secured at a less expense with naphtha than with cannel coal; on the other 
hand no money can be saved in using naphtha enricher when sending out 
18-candle gas. I have yet to hear of any works where cannel is easily ob- 
tained that abandoned its use and substituted naphtha therefor. There are dis- 
advantages connected with the employment of naphtha as an enricher which 
lo not admit of solution, and on the score of economy too. How is it with 
you, Col, Stedman ; do you not use cannel? 

Mr. Stedman—Yes; we rather prefer it to naphtha. 


carbon. 


[To be Continued.] 








(Orric1aL Report.—Continued from page 177. ] 


Papers Read before the First Annual Meeting of the Ohio Gas 
Light Association, with Discussions on Same. 
First Day—Wepnespay, Fes. 18.—Mornine Szssion. 


The discussion on Mr. Bate’s paper having terminated, President Hicken- 
looper announced that two gentlemen had presented communications on the 
topic next to be considered ; he suggested that the authors be in turn re- 
quested to read their papers, so that contents of both might be discussed 
conjointly. This course was agreed to, and General Hickenlooper intro- 
duced Mr. E. MeMillin, of Columbus, Ohio, who read the following paper on 


THE PREVENTION OF NAPHTHALINE AS A DEPOSIT IN GAS WORKS PLANT. 


This subject, fruitful of so much annoyance, has not been fruitful of much 
literature. ‘‘ King's Treatise” barely mentions it ; gives us no light on the 
question of its production, nor tells us how to prevent its crystallization and 
consequent deposition. Bowditch discusses it, but not so exhaustively as the 
importance of the question wonld seem to demand. 

Its symbol is C,;,Hs. You will observe from its composition that it is very 
heavy—4} times as heavy as air. It is not surprising, therefore, that it is 
deposited at inconvenient places about the works, in the mains and services, 
and in the consumers’ meters. When chemically pure it solidifies in the 
form of beautifully white crystals. When found about the scrubbers it is 
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generally dark-gray, or almost black—made so by the intermixing of foreign 
substances, When found on top of your fouled oxide boxes, where it has 
dropped from the sides and top of box covers, it is thin, and clear almost to 
transparency. When blown out of service pipes it is found mostly resem- 
bling flakes of polished steel. 

Naphtbaliue is probably formed during two stages of the carbonizing 
period. First, when the heats are greatly reduced by the introduction of the 
fresh charge of coal; and, second, toward the close of the period of carboni- 
zation, when the heats are very high. 

During the first stage it is drawn off probably as it bursts from the solid 
coal ; and, being surrounded by or dissolved in other rich hydrocarbons of 
less density and more stability, it is carried along through the works and 
gives the manufacturer no trouble, at least until it has passed through the 
gasholder. 

During the second stage, or that of high heats, it is formed by the decom- 
position of the lower hydrocarbons—possibly, and inded probably, that of 
CH,. It seems strange that at this stage of the process it should be possible 
to have decompositions occurring diametrically opposed, or apparently so. 
We usually attribute the formation of pure carbon to the decomposition of 
hydrocarbons, setting free the hydrogen and depositing the carbon ; and at 
any rate leaving the gas heavier in carbon than before. But experiments 
have demonstrated that at this same stage hydrocarbons are broken up, 
hydrogen set free, and a richer hydrocarbon (naplthaline) formed. My own 
idea is that the opposing results are brought about, not by the decomposi- 
tion of similar hydrocarbons, but of compounds belonging to different series. 

We are probably more interested in how to be rid of its annoyance than in 
knowing how it is formed. All coal gas works make it. The question is, 
‘*Can we carry it in a gaseous state to the tip of the consumers’ burners, and 
with it there add brilliancy to the light?” It is generally conceded that sud- 
den cooling tends to augment the deposition of naphthaline; but we must 
not confuse the idea of low temperature with sudden change. To quickly 
cool gas from 140° F’. to 80° F. would probably give more trouble from naph- 
thaline deposit than would the slow cvoling of the gas from 80° to 10° below 
zero; theugh in the latter instance the total change is much greater than 
in the former. 

Suddenly cooling your gas not only affects the naphthaline directly, but 
also incidentally it causes the deposition of the carriers of this heavy gas, 
condenses the solvents, and lets fall the naphthaline, as it were, of its own 
weight. 

I would therefore suggest the advisability of cooling your gas slow ly; use 
the least possible quantity of water; do not use lime for sulphur purification 
(and thus necessitate the throwing away every day of large quantities of rich 
hydrocarbons) ; keep your gas up to 18 candles; Jay your mains below frost: 
and, if possible, have no service pipes passing through areas at the sidewalk 
unprotected. 

If all these conditions are observed you will experience little annoyance, 
and even secure great benefit, from the formation of naphthaline. Five 
grains of naphtbaline is said to be worth, as an illuminant, 140 grains of com- 
mon coal gas. If this be true, it should be regarded as a friend rather than 
an enemy of the gas man. ; 

Bowditch tells us that naphthaline chemically combines with the coal gas 
at warm temperatures, but that the union is so feeble that it is broken when 
the temperature is much reduced, I cannot believe that there is any chemi- 
cal union ; I think it is carried along as is water vapor, and that sudden cool- 
ing compresses the gases and condenses the naphthaline—squeezes it out of 
the gas. 


The second paper on this subject was written by Mr. Joseph Light, of 
Dayton, Ohio. Mr. Light was unable to attend the meeting, and forwarded 
his communication to the Secretary. When Mr. MeMillin had coneluded his 
presentation of the topic, the Secretary submitted the following as Mr, 
Light’s views upon the matter— 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: I think that our worthy Secretary has 
made a mistake in asking me to read a paper on the subject of, ‘*' "he Pre- 
vention of Naphthaline as a Deposit in Gas Works Plant.” My experience 
with that pest vf gas managers is luckily rather limited, and there are other 
brethren here who have had more extended knowledge upon that question 
than the writer, and consequently are better fitted to do the subject justice, 
What little trouble I have had has been almost altogether encountered in my 
street mains and service pipes. I will, however, state what has come under 
my observation with reference to it. 

in the spring of 1883 we purchased one year’s supply of coal. Our coal 
house not being sufficiently large to contain it all, we were compelled to 
stack a goodly portion of it outside the sheds, or where it was exposed to the 
weather. Knowing that I would have to use this outside coal every day, if 
I wanted to absorb it all before the rough weather set in, we took the coal, 
wet and dry, just as we found it. During the latter part of the summer and 
through the fall season complaints were made at our office by our consumers 


about want of pressure. Sometimes the complaints came from the west side, 
or low part ; and next complainants would appear from the east or high part 
of the city; and so the irouble went on. In our investigations I at one time 
found a 2-inch main filled so completely that no gas would pass through it. I 
resorted to naphtha to dissolve it. 

Our trouble continued in a varying sort of way until cold weather set in; 
then with winter’s arrival the naphthaline disappeared, and so we experienced 
no further bother from it. In‘ 1884 I concluded I would make a slight 
change, inasmuch as I determined not to carbonize any damp or wet coal 
during the summer mouths. When we could not get any dry coal from the 
heap not stored, I used the coal that was put in the sheds. I am pleased to 
say my experience was such that complaints of naphthaline deposition were 
few and far between. 

The coals used in 1883 and ’84 were of about the same grade, coming from 
the ‘‘second pool” of the Youghiogheny River. Our mode of working in 
summer of ’84 was just the same as that of the previous year. Our heats 
were, if anything, a trifle higher during 1884. Ouronly change, in fact, was 
in carbonizing only the dry coal; but I may say, acting under the advice of 
a friend, I covered the water inside of my gasholders with a light crude oil 
of about 45 gravity. Ialso put some of itin the drip boxes, which had a 
beneficial tendency. 

Discussion. 

President Hickenlooper hoped all the members would have something to 
say in regard to topic treated of by Messrs. MeMillin and Light. 

Mr. Bate said he had some experience with naphthaline deposits. At the 
September meeting he made the remark (one he had often heard others 
make before) that he did not know what naphthaline was. Some one at the 
time suggested that when he (Mr. Bate) went home he might find plenty of 
it. After his arrival at Tiffin he did “find” it. When the naphthaline 
bother was first encountered by him he did not really know what was caus- 
ing the stoppages at his works; but he did know that suddenly the plant (it 
was on night watch) had been completely ‘choked off.” He instituted 
search for the cause, aud upon openiug the coke scrubbers found a dirty, 
greasy oil deposited in them. He also found considerable accumulation in 
inlet connection to the purifiers, and also in the boxes. At the first onset no 
deposits were found at points beyond the purifiers. On thesecond discovery 
of its presence the deposits were found at inlet of holders. He procured ten 
gallons of 74° naphtha, lifted up the purifier covers, and thoroughly wetted 
the lime; then turned the gas on again, and had no moretrouble for that 
time. He, as said before, experienced other attacks from the same enemy, 
but the naphtha application put it to rout, Mr. Light offered the theory that 
wet coal causes naphthaline deposit. Mr. Bate happened to be carbonizing 
the driest sort of coal at the time he first encountered the trouble; and he 
might also say that during last January his coalmaster had been delivering 
very wet coal to the Tiffin works, yet not even a trace of naphthaline had so 
far manifested itself. He might justly claim as his opinion that the wet coal 
argument was not sound. He was using a steam jet exhauster; and he found 
that at times, in consequence of carelessness or inattention to its working 
conditions the men would allow everything to become completely overheated. 
Under these circumstances permitting a cold stream of water to enter the 
coke washer and strike the overheated gas, led him to believe was the real 
cause of his naphthaline trouble. 

Mr. MeMillin noticed that Mr. Light attributed the formation of naphtha- 
line to wet coal; and the speaker failed to penetrate either the phil sopby or 
chemistry of the statement. Mr, Light had trouble when carbonizing wet 
coal; but the author of the paper would probably discover that a great many 
gentlemen were there present who had had the same trouble when working 
with dry coal; but, on the other hand, did not encounter naphthaline at time 
of using wet coal. He thought the wet vs. dry coal theory was not apt to be 
of much account. 

Mr. Converse asked what would be the effect on naphthaline when using 
oxide of iron in the purifiers? He understood the oxide would destroy any 
greasy or tarry matters so deposited, 

Mr. MeMillin did not think such was the case. 

Mr. Hamlin said his experience with naphthaline was quite similar to that 
recounted by Mr. Bate. He hardly knew what it was ; but during a conver- 
sation, in which he heard the characteristic features of naphthaline spoken of 
some time ago, he then recollected (and had solved the reason therefor) a 
stoppage that occurred some five years since at his works—which were on a 
small scale. On that occasion he found the outlet from the condenser com- 
pletely choked up with a thin, scaly substance, brown in color, and vile in 
smell. The brownish tint, he concluded, was owing to tar admixture, When 
the flakes were carried into the open air and exposed to the light they dis- 
solved. ‘That was the extent of his trouble with naphthaline deposit, All 
portions of his apparatus were free and clear of its presence. He used a 
steam jet exhauster, and he made it a point during cold weather, at the pe- 
riods when not making gas, to keep a small jet of steam passing through to 





keep the pipes and scrubber warm. His idea in having a spray of steam 
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constantly playing on the coke in scrubber was to prevent the coke from be- 
coming very cold, so that when the gas was turned on to the vessel it might 
pass freely through the coke filling—for undoubtedly the gas would find a 
quicker passage through the interstices when the coke was properly warmed 
than would be the case if the filliag material were allowed to become very 
cold. It was avery small jet—not sufficient to cause any overheating ; in 
fact, of just the dimension to accomplish the object sought after. 

Mr. Bate thought that Mr. Hamlin’s scrubber differed from the speaker’s. | 
Mr. Bate’s scrubbers were located iu the purifying house, and consequently 
were never allowed to become cold. Some years ago a method followed by 
a friend was described to him. This friend explained that he inserted a jet 
He (Mr. Bate) did not believe 
in that plan ; for when he attempted a similar policy the tar became cooked 


| 
| 

‘ 
of steam into the coke scrubber, and he did so with the purpose of keeping | 
the coke free of tar—by thus warming it up. 
| 


into such a solid mass that the works were completely shut up from it. 

Mr. Hamlin explained that his way of passing steam neither overheated 
the scrubbers nor cooked up the tar. The small jet of steam was only turned 
on when they were not making gas. 

President Hickenlooper gave a hint or twoas to the naphthaline expe- 
the 
speakers had assigned a good reason for naphthaline formations. He believed 


riences at Cincinnati works. He did not think any of the previous 
the causes at work in Cincinnati must be unique, inasmuch as they could 
tell when it would appear and depart. They could expect it on the first of 
November, and it remained with them for fifteen days; the second visit 
would be made on March Ist, the spring visit equaling in duration that noted 
in the fall. 

Mr. Dittmar agreed with President Hickenlooper. 


bad been suggested. 


A great many theories 
One superintendent claimed one thing, while a second 
advanced a different theory, and so it went on; but as for himself, he failed 
to find a theorist yet who had offered any substantial argument that would 
Mr. Dittmar’s worst naphthaline trials were sure to 
take place in the fall of the year. 


explain his hypothesis, 
During October his works were often com- 
pletely blocked up. Upon being freed they might choke up again or they 
might not ; he never could tell when he was safe. Some years ugo, befor 
he had had any prior experience with it, he was hastily called to the works. 
Ve found the gas blowing ont through the purifiers—not a foot going on to 
the holder. He disconnected the puri- 
fier outlet, and found it to be entirely closed with a grayish-brown colored 
ile tried several solvents, and found that alight oil would 


He was at a loss to account for it. 


scaly substance. 
cut it out more quickly than anything else. He cleaned out the pipes, and 
for quite a while thereafter filled the lower trays of the puritiers with saw- 
dust saturated with oil. This plan gave every satisfaction, 

Mr. Gwynn asked if any of the members present had ever experienced 
trouble from naphthaline while using cannel coal. 

Several affirmative responses were received to the query. 

Mr. Coverdale—I would like te mention my Des Moines (Iowa) experience 
with naphtkaline. These works bad been newly constructed, and were run- 


ning quite smoothly, when, without the slightest warning 


g, we were unable 
We ‘‘steamed ” out the plant, and it operated all 
We could 


not assign a reason for the stoppages, but finally reached the conclusion that 


to deliver a foot of gas. 
right for about a week—then came another enforced cessation. 


the trouble arose from the manner in which we had connected the machin- 
ery together. For instance, pipes leading from the hydraulic main went un- 
derneath the cellar, then came up and entered the tower scrubber ; and from 
that we had a pipe which conveyed away all condensation from the steam 
jet exhauster to the tar well, We could not assign any other reason than 
that we extracted (at an improper period) too great a quantity of ammonia 
from the gas—that there was not enough ammonia left to keep the machinery 
clean, or prevent this naphthaline forming. As an experiment I had a box 
filled with ammonia and fitted with connection for pipe placed in cellar of 
condenser room. From that out we never had a stoppage in the works ; and 
I believe they have never had one there since. My theory was that a suffi- 
ciency of the ammonia contained in the box was vaporized and carried along 
with the gas in traversing the rest of the plant, the tendency of the ammo- 





nia vapor being to keep the connections clean, if I may so speak. At any 
A 
rate, that is all we ever did to eradicate the naphthaline trouble; and it| 


seemed to have been efficacious. | 
Mr. Fullagar—I have had a by far too extended acquaintance with naph- 
thaline deposit, and allow me to say that your theories are at best but fan- 
cies. We have worked under high heats and low heais; we have carbonized | 
cannel coal and bituminous coal; used wet coaland dry coal—the ill-smell- 
ing flakes flovrish and make no note of the conditions. The first place it 

troubles us is in the stand pipes of the holders. We place a barrel of oil in 

every holder on about the first of each November, and we have found the 
practice affords us a great help. I believe the principal cause of naphtha- | 
line stoppages in the machinery of a gas works is carelessness in the matter | 
of keeping the pipes clean. The only place we find naphthaline in the oxide | 
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| the not over-smooth covers of the boxes. 
any of our pipes until the stand pipes in gasholders are reached. 
you will find all cures amount to the same thing. Go back to the old system 
|of making gas that prevailed in 1850, and you will not know what naphtha- 


| line is; 


such an extent that our works were stopped up. 


fore—indeed it was deposited to a greater extent. 


formed. 
-oal at low heats, 


high heats. 


formed more or less every day in a gas works plant. 
leal more at high earbonizing heats than at low ones. 
with high heats is produced when you are making very poor gas, and there 
is nothing to carry it or hold it in suspension. 
more in the fall than in the spring of the year I do not know. 
simply owing to the changes in temperature. 
to which gas is subjected in our holders may cause it to settle in the tanks. 
In October, at midday the sun shines warm, while the nights are quite cool; 


ure that out. 
—the difference between the temperature of the earth and the temperature 


is in the neighborhood of 60°. 
enters 


reaches the condenser. 


tubes. 


NATURAL 





| With a sudden fall in temperature (and continuing say for 3 or 4 days) of 15 
| or 20 degrees, we sometimes find flakes lying on the top of the oxide, With 
| a temperature of 50° or 52° we have plenty of naphthaline deposit. Remove 
| the upper layer of oxide and no trace of naphthaline deposit is discoverable ; 
and now I submit that f .ct proves the scales are formed from contact with 


We never discover naphthaline in 
I think 


work at low heats, send out a high candle illuminant, and your naph- 


? 


thaline troubles will cease, 


Mr. Salter—About three years ago we were troubled with naphthaline to 


We then changed to the 


| use of a steam-jet exhauster, to determine whether the fault was traceable to 
the Mackenzie exhauster we had been operating with at the time of the 
‘** blockade.” 


not seem to make any difference. 


We ran along for probably three weeks ; but the change did 
We had just as much naphthaline as be- 
I should not, perhaps, 


say it was naphthaline, for the scales consisted partly of soot. We continued 


o use the steam-jet exhauster, and after a while the deposits ceased forming. 


We yet find some traces at different points, but these aie not worth mention- 
ing, as they never cause us any annoyance. 


Mr. MeMillin—I think there is no mystery at all about how naphtbaline is 
I think it is formed just as stated in my paper ; it is driven off from 
and it is formed by the deposition of hydrocarbons at very 
questionably the worst trouble with it occurs always in the 
of the year, but particularly in the fall. It is, however, 
It is formed a great 
That which is formed 


Un 
all and spring 


Why it should be deposited 
Of course, it is 
It is possible that the cooling 


ut in the winter season the temperature falls so low as to cause to be de- 


posited whatever cannot be carried out by the gas before it entevs the mains, 


The President—Suppose you reverse that proposition, and take summer 


time ? 


Mr. MeMillin—I know it is a poor rule that fails to work both ways, 


Doubtless the same rule will apply, then, too; but I would like time to fig- 


It is simply the change of temperature in those two seasons 


of the holders. 
Mr. Fullager—At the new Cincinnati works the gas passes through a long 


bvdraulic maiuv, and by the time it reaches the hot scrubber its temperature 


It passes out through a 20-inch pipe, then 
and traverses a distance of about 600 feet before it 
A few days ago we found great pressure on the con- 
lenser, aud discovered that it was completely stopped in the bottom of the 
Why should it deposit itself at that point and not in the pipes? 

3ut Mr. Fullager ought also to state, in the same connec- 


a 24-inch one, 


The President 


tion, that some two or three weeks before, the deposit passed the point just 
noted and formed 40 or 50 feet further on, or in the inlet to the washer- 


scrubber. 





Frrst Day.—ATERNOON SESSION. 


The proceedings of afternoon session of first day were commenced by Mr. 


Irvin Butterworth, of Columbus, Ohio, who read the following paper on the 
subject of 


Is IT, A COMPETITOR OF COAL GAS 
AS AN ILLUMINATING AGENT ? 


GAS; WHAT AND CAN IT BECOME 

Considering that this subject is one in which gas men of this State ought 
to be interested, comparatively little is yet known concerning it. Not being 
an original investigator myself, however, I would, at the outset, forestall any 


expectations that the aggregate stock of knowledge possessed by the fra- 


ternity on the subject will be angmented by this paper. 

Under these circumstances I will not be so presumptuous as to occupy 
much time, but will simply give a few facts that I have been able to gather 
from the meager sources I have had at command concerning the probable 
origin of natural gas, its composition and properties, its geographical and 
geological location, adding thereto a few thoughts as to the likelihood of its 
becoming a formidable rival of coal gas as an illuminant. 

As to the origin of natural gas, there seems to be little doubt that it has 
been generated by the slow distillation, during past ages (and continuing at 
present), of bituminous matter buried in the earth’s crust; and, furthermore, 


of iron purifiers is where the gas strikes the sides and top of the box covers, | that in this se¢tion of the country this bituminous matter is contained jn the 
i 
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formation geologically known as the ‘‘ Huron” or black shale. This black 
shale contains from 8 to 20 per cent. of carbonaceous matter, and in sub- 
stantiation of the theory that natural gas derives its origin from it, we can, in 
our laboratories, easily generate from this shale a gas exactly identical with 
that which issues from the ground as natural gas, ard also the oil with which 
it is always associated. 

The origin of this bituminous matter itself is a subject of more interest to 
the geologist than as a question of practical importance to the gas man, An 
interesting theory, advanced by Professor Newberry, is that it comes from 
seaweed, which grew abundantly in the ocenns of the Devonian age. Wher- 
ever this shale exists natural gas is found ; or, rather, wherever natural gas 
is found this bituminous shale exists. This statement is true with reference 
to this section of the country. Other formations in different parts of the 
world produce natural gas. 

This formation of black shale extends from Central New York westward and 
southward through western Pennsylvania and into West Virginia. In western 
Pennsylvania it is buried many hundreds of feet under overlying sand rock 
and other later formations, gradually rising to the surface as we come west, 
uutil it finally outcrops in Central Ohio, where it is 300 feet in thickness. 

It must not be understood that in boring for gas the drill must penetrate 
this shale. The formation is simply nature’s great retort, where the gas is 
geuerated ; the holder is the superincambent porous sand rock, which takes 
up the gas as generated, as a sponge absorbs water ; and the presence of this 
porous rock is just as essential to the existence of a productive gas well as is 
the bituminous shale itself. In westeru Pennsylvania the geological condi- 
tions for the existence of natural gas wells are the most favorable. There, 
in addition to and overlying the bituminous shale (which is probably thicker 
here than it is further west), are found three great series of gas rocks, aggre- 
gating a thickness of 3,000 feet. As we travel further west these formations 
rapidly become thinner, until the shale itself when it olitrudes at the surface 
in central Obio, is only 300 feet thick, while the sand rock has but a feebk 
and fitful development, except in the northeastern corner of the same State. 
All these geological indications are verified by the facts. Gas wells are 
strongest 2ud most abundant in western Pennsylvania, and become weaker 
and fewer as we come west, ceasing altogether with the terminus of the bitu- 
minous shale in central Ohio. The only exception to this, so far as I know, 
is the well recently opened at Findlay, Ohio. This city is beyond the west- 
ern limits of the gas-bearing region, and the existence of natural gas at that 
point is as yet an unexplained anomaly. Last August natural gas was alse 
found at Crestline, Ohio; but this city is situated on the outcrop of the bi- 
tuminous shale, which extends in a belt from 10 to 20 miles in width, reach- 
ing from the mouth of the Huron river, on Lake Erie, to the mouth of the 
Scioto. Gas is now being bored for at Logan and Ironton. These cities are 
both within or near the belt of outcrop; but it is by no means certain that 
gas will be found there in paying or permanent quantities. Natural gas has 
in past years been found in different parts of the eastern part of the State, 
while boring for salt, with which, as well as with oil, it is always associated ; 
but in no case has the supply been uniform and permanent. 

With regard to the chemical composition of natural gas, the only analyses 
I have been able to find were those given in the Amertcan Gas Licut 
Journat of November 17, 1884. From these it would seem that natural gas 
varies somewhat in chemical composition, according to the locality in which 
itis found. An average analysis of the gas from the region of Erie, Pa., 
would show, according to this authority, about the following composition: 
CO:>, .35 per cent.; CO, .50 per cent.; H, 5 per cent.; hydrocarbons of the 
marsh gas series, 95 per cent. I believe some authorities put the quantity 
of CO, considerably greater than that given in the analysis quoted. We see 
that the gas is composed almost entirely of the light hydrucarbons of the 
marsh gas series, thus accounting for its inferior illuminating power, which 
varies from 8 to 24 candles—the latter power being obtained only by the use 
of the Argand burner. The specific gravity is almost double that of coa) 
gas, and the calorific value one-third greater. Natural gas, as a rule, has no 
odor—at least not a disagreeable one. A noteworthy exception to this is 
that ‘‘freak of nature” before referred to—the natural gas at Findlay— which 
has an odor that is most disgusting and offensive. 

The question as to whether natural gas will ever become a formidable 
rival of coal gas as an iJlnminant is, of course, of more practical importance 
to gas men than any other connected with this subject. That it can be an- 
swered in the negative, as far as the central and western portions of this 
State are concerned at least, would seem to be the prevailing opinion of 
those who have given it the most thorough consideration. It is well known 
that natural gas, as it issnes from the ground, is inferior in illuminating 
power to coal gas. Whether it can be profitably enriched and its illuminat- 
ing power increased remains to be seen. The dangers attending its use in 
dwellings are familiar to all. The absence cf any odor by which to detect its 
presence, taken in connection with the fact that the pressure is always very 
great—ranging from one atmosphere to 550 pounds when confined, thus in- 
creasing the liability of leakages—causes its use to be attended_with great 





danger from explosions. Indeed, these have been of so frequent occurrence 
of late that it is said a Pittsburgh daily rewspaper keeps constantly standing 
in type, ready for insertion in every issue, the stereotyped heading and open- 
ing lines—‘“‘ A terrific explosion of natural gas occurred,” etc. However, 
this danger may be lessened, and no doubt will be, by the use of autcmatic 
valves and governors to regulate and control the pressure ; by improving the 
pipes ; and possibly by the intrcduction into the gas of some material to give 
itan odor. But there is one essential thing that the use of all these expedi- 
ents will not insure—and that is a constant and permanent supply of the gas. 
The average length of life of a gas well is stated by one authority to be about 
11 years, 

In western Pennsylvania, and in different parts of Ohio, wells that a few 
years ago emitted a large and constant volume of gas have heaved their Jast 
sigh anc expired; and when the gas ceases to flow,automatic valves and goy- 
ernors an low prices will not bring it to the surface again. The porous 
sand rock has been exhausted of its supply ; and although the distillation 
from the shale below may still be going on, it is so slow that it may require 
generations, or even ages, to again “ raise the holder.” 

Aguin, as far as Ohio is concerned ‘and this subject has been treated rath- 
er from an Ohio standpoint), the geographical distribution of this shale and 
sand rock is not such as to warrant the expectation that natural gas will be 
found to exist in any considerable quantity throughout the greater portion 
of her area ; and it is not likely that it will ever be profitable to conduct it 
in pipes from more prolific regions without her borders, 

In the western part of Pennsylvania natural gas isso abundant and so 
cheap (being now delivered at from 12} to 30 cents per thousand), that it 
there may become acompetitor of coal gas as an illuminant. In fact, in many 
parts of that section, it has already driven coal gas from the field; and fu- 
ture discoveries of natural gas, and further improvements in the methods of 
its distributicn, may enable it to rival and supplant coal gas in other locali- 
ties. For heating purposes natural gas, owing to its greater calorific power, 
is much superior to coal gas. For burning brick or lime, and melting glass, 
iron and steel, there is no other fuel to equal it. For manufacturing pur- 
poses, and for heating dwellings, natural gas, where it is abundant, bids fair 
to become, for a while at least, not only a supplanter of coal gas, but also a 
strong competitor of coal itself. 

After all, the principal ground for hope and encouragement to those who 
are likely to suffer from the encroachments of natural gas, in the fields of 
both illuminating and heating, is the uncertainty of a constant and perma. 
nent supply. 

Discussion. 

The President called upon Mr. McMillin to give his experience as to what 
had been done in boring for natural gas at Ironton. 

Mr. MeMillin—Natural gas was found at Ironton, though not in quantity 
to possess any economic value. I take issue with Mr. Butterworth in regard 
to his statement that the overlying porous sandstone formation is compar- 
atively insignificant in the southern portion of this State. At Ironton it was 
found to have a thickness of 108 feet. This reservoir is much thicker there 
than at many other points in Ohio, and the shale was also very heavy ; but 
after reaching the shale they had very little hope of getting gas, as it is gen- 
erally in the overlying sandstone that the gasis found. The well at Find- 
lay, Ohio,is an anomaly. There is less than half, perhaps not more than two- 
fifths of the territory in this State where the Huron shale is found, and in 
not more than one-quarter of the State is the Huron shale sufficiently covered 
with an overlying strata to prevent the gases from escaping. If natural gas 
can be obtained at depths below the Huron shale, then even Cincinnati is in 
danger. Ilearn that it was in the Cincinnati limestone group that they 
tapped the gas vein at Findlay. Heretofore drillers have not been success- 
fulin discovering natural gas in those shales; and geologists consider it 
rather remarkable it should be found in the Findlay instance. Yet it seems 
to me no real cause for such surprise exists, as the exploiters hitherto had 
not been drilling to such depths. The Findlay region has not been known 
as favorable to the discovery of an oil or a salt bearing strata, as is the case 
in other parts of Ohio and Pennsylvania where bore-holes for oil or salt wells 
are frequently drilled, and where perhaps to ten holes diilled gas is found 
but once. Heretofore geologists have considered a man as quite stupid who 
would drill in the Niagara limestone, or even anywhere below the Huron 
shale, in the expectation of striking a gas vein. Two flowing wells have been 
found at Findlay, and the estimated outsend from each is placed at about 
250,000 cubic feet per day—I could readily believe the product of them is 
much in excess of that estimate. The wells are probably one and a half 
miles apart, and in sinking the drills passed through a shale between 500 
and 600 fect thick. I know of no reason why natural gas should not be 
found in other regions of that strata, which extends all over Ohio. The Find- 
lay gas carries less than one per cent. of carbonic acid. It can, for vileness 
of odor, compete with, and even excel in that respect, the foulest sample 
of unpurified coal gas; and one most striking circumstance brought to 
my notice was developed through the removal of an ordinary one-inch 
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L-shaped branch, Its inside was found lined all over with pure flower of sul- 
phur. Now I have often heard the meter maa laughed at for saying some- 
body’s gas was bad—that it deposited sulphur in the meter. The laugh is 
fow on the other side, I think. Sulphuretted hydrogen may be decomposed 
—it was decomposed in that instance. At Findlay the street lamps are kept 
lighted day and night. The natural gas is used for lighting, heating and 
cooking. Idid not testits illuminating power. Iam told it shows only 
about one-half per cent. of illuminants ; yet, consumed in an argand burner, 
it gives a very fair sort of light. The first gas vein was struck at a depth of 
1,092 feet below the surface ; the second bore-hole made contact at 1,200 
feet. I think, however, they were really at about the same level, owing to 
. difference in surface height of points at which boring was commenced. The 
Findlay Gas Company fvulks, from sinking that second drill, rather think 
they have struck an elephant; for should they charge more than 25 cents 
» per thousand, many consumers could afford to put down drills on their own 
account, If they sell all their gas output at 25 cents per 1,000 they would 
receive only $62 per day. They were rather in a quandary as to whether 
they had any use for the second well after they had bored it. I donot know 
what conclusion they have arrived at by this time ; and most assuredly they 
will not be able to sell the gas for a much longer period unless they purify 
it—although they were sending it out in a crude state up to a few days ago. 

Mr. Thompson—I would like to ask Mr. McMillin to explain why it is that 
natural gas only has a good illuminating value when burned through an ar- 
gand burner? Judging from the view I had of it at Liverpool, Ohio, it has 
an abominable appearance when consumed in an ordinary burner. 

Mr. McMillin—I think if the Findlay gas were purified the consumers 
would be pretty well satisfied with it. Using an argand burner, and with 
gas costing but 25 cents, they could afford to burn two lights instead of one. 
This gas does not seem to be a producer of very intense heat. Mr. Butter- 
worth states that it far exceeds coal gas in its calorific power ; now that may 
be true when speaking of quantity ; but it is the very reverse of true, so far 
as intensity is concerned, If you burn it through an argend lamp, and thus 
exclude the cold air from the hot air passing through the chimney, the tem- 
perature becomes suffic:ently high to produce the very fair light given by it 
under that method of burning it. I am not quite sure but this would be a 
situation where the water gas man might take hold and be of some real use 
to the world—put two poor gases together, and thus possibly make one good 
one as a result of the union. 

Mr. Hamlin—I wish to ask Mr. McMillin whether ordinary street mains 
will retain the natural gas? At the time of the Pittsburgh explosions it was 
explained that iron was too porous to resist the ‘‘ searching ” 
natural gas product. 

Mr. MecMillin—This I should say, speaking from a purely theoretical 
standpoint, is true; but practically itis not. Cast iron pipe of half-inch 
thickness will retain it. Explosions are frequent, but I think they are re- 
sults of the loose manner in which the pipes were laid, and consequently 
ought not to be attributed to the ‘‘searching”’ nature of the gas. It ought 
not to leak, under the same pressure, as freely as coal gas would, because its 
specific gravity is greater. I donot think purveyors of natural gas would ex- 
perience auy trouble at all, working under pressures similar to those carried 
by us ; but, on the contrary, they would then have a great deal less leakage 
than we experience with our coal gas. 

Mr. Salter stated that the Hemingray Glass Company, at Covington, Ky., 
were boring for gas. They had struck two or ihree veins at varying depths, 
and were going still deeper. He understood they had secured a flow equal 
to about 3,000 feet. He had seen it burning as it issued from the mouth of 
tube at well, but had not perceived it burning under ordinary everyday light- 
ing conditions. One of the Messrs. Hemingray told him that the first vein 
was struck at 350 feet; the second at 500 feet; and the third at about 750 
feet depth. They were now down to about 1,000 feet without having en- 
countered an additional vein. They proposed sinking to a depth of 2,500 
feet. 

The discussion thereupon terminated. 


qualities of the 


[To be continued.) 





The New Gasholders Built to the Order of ‘‘The Gas Light and 
Coke Company” at the Horseferry Road Station. 
ie Se 

The London Journal publishes the following particulars in regard to the 
latest additions made to the storage plant of the above-named Company's 
works. The article points out that in the course of his report on the con- 
struction and carbonizing departments of The Gas Light and Coke Company 
during the past half year Mr, G. C. Trewby stated that since his appoint- 
ment, in March last year, the only additions of importance to the Company's 
manufacturing plant were some purifiers at Nine Elms, and ‘‘the erection of 
two large gasholders, just completed and brought into successful operation 
on the Company’s vacant land at Horseferry Road,” 
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These holders are telescopic (two-lift), and have each an available capacity 
of 1,900,000 cubic feet. The total height of the holders is 67 ft. 9 in. from 
the under side cf the curb to the top of the curb of the upper holder. The 
lower lift is 192 ft. 8 in. diameter by 35 ft. high ; and the upper lift 190 ft. 
diameter by 34 ft. 3in. high. The crown has a rise of 8 ft. at the center 
from the curb line. Both holders and framing are composed essentially of 
wrought iron, cast iron being only employed for the ornamental work and 
bases of the standards. The larger rollers are of cast steel, and the smaller 
The specified test of the wrought iron was 
22 tons per square inch, with no permanent elongation up to 10 tons per 
square inch, 

The outer lifts of the holders have a bottom curb of two 7 in. by ¢ in. flats, 
placed horizontally 12 inches apart, and strengthened by two angles 3} in. 
by 3} in. by } in. The grip is formed by a horizontal plate 16 in. by  in., 
with two angles 3 in. by 3 in. by # in., connecting it to the 4 in. thick pend- 
ant plate of the grip and to the side of the holder respectively ; the grip and 
also the cup of the inner vessel being 18 in, deep and 10} in. wide. On the 
outer edge of the grip the top plate overhangs, and covers the top of the 20 
vertical stays, which are each composed of two 7 in. by in. flats, connected 
On the inside of the holder, opposite each ver- 
in. flat bar runs the whole height of the side, forming 
The top and bottom rows of sheets in the outer lift are } in, 
A vertical plate opposite each vertical stay is 1 ft. 6in. wide and } in. 
tin. thick. Two 6 in. by ¢ in. flat iron 
belts are carried horizontally round the holder inside, connected to the plates 
at the back of the posts on either side of the roller paths. 

The inner lifts of the holders have a cup formed by a 16 in. by 3 in. bot- 
tom plate, with angles and 3 in. vertical plate as for the grip. The 16 in. 
plate extends on the inside of the holder, and forms a connection with the 20 
vertical stays, which are of a girder section, with 18 in. by } in. web, and 
the two inner ones being 4 in. by 3 in. by  in., and the outer 
ones 3 in, by 3 in. by The top curbs are curved in section to a radius 
of 3 ft., and consist of two § in. plates, each 2 ft. wide, having planed edges ; 
the butt joints being covered on both sides, and double riveted. The vertical 
posts before mentioned are fitted under the curb plates, and connected by 
lattice trussing 10 ft. deep to the main rafters. 

The crowns are each trussed by ten main rafters 3 ft. 6 in, deep at the 
curbs, reduced to 3 ft. at the center, having four flange angles 4 in. by 5 in. 
in.,and lattices4in. by $ in. Six of these rafters are connected at the cen- 
ter, the others being secured between two crown plates 9 ft. in diameter and 
Between the main rafters is a ring of concentric purlins, of a 
similar section to the rafters, but with a i in. web instead of lattice bars. 
The ten secondary rafters have flange angles 4 in. by 4 in. by 3 in., and lat- 
These extend from the curbs to the concentric purlin 
girders mentioned above. Below the main and secondary rafters are three 
ruws of concentric purlin lattice girders, of 3 in. by 3 in. by 5-16ths. in, 
angle flanges and 4} in. in. lattice bars, and these carry the T-iron 
bracket bars which are placed to support the sheets at distances of about 
8 ft. radially. Immediately below the lattice trussing to the main rafters 
the vertical stays are connected by two rings of 5 in. by in. flat iron 1 ft. 
2 in. apart, braced by flat bars, which give additional stiffness to the sides. 
The top and bottom rows of sheeting next to the cup and curb are 2 ft. 8 in, 
wide by } in. thick. With the exception of the 18 in. by } in. vertical plates 
at the back of the posts, the remaining side sheets are all jin. thick, The 
rows of plates adjoining the top curb and the crown plates, and those on the 
main purlins, are 3 ft. 2 in. wide by} in. The other crown sheets are all 
1 in. thick, All the crown plates exceeding } in. thick are riveted to rafters 
and ring purlins; the others are only supported by, not attached to, the 
trussing. 

The top carriages on both lifts have cast steel turned and bored pulleys, 
The axles are fitted with a special 
arrangement by means of which they can be adjusted exactly to the guide 
rails, and are then secured by a screw and nuts, which prevent any lateral 
movement, and dispense with the usual slotted holes and loose packings, 
The carriages on the cup and the bottom curb have solid wrought iron roll- 
A handrail 3 ft. 6 in. high is fixed round the top 


ones formed from wrought iron, 


to the sides by angle irons. 
tical stay, a 12 in. by 
a roller path. 
thick. 
thick, the remaining sheets being 


four angles ; 
¢ in, 


by * 


} in. thick. 


tices 4 in. by # in. 


by 


which work in wrought iron carriages. 


ers turned and bored. 
curb of each holder. 
The guide framing to each holder consists of 20 wrought iron standards, 
each 68 ft. 6 in. high from the base stone to the under side of the top girders, 
and two tiers of girders. The standard: are rectangular in section, formed of 
four 6 in. by Gin. by § in. angle irons and two 6 in. by 3in. by § in. tees, with 
T-iron diagonals 5 in, by 5in. by in. At the junction of the diagonals 
they are strengthened by a solid angle frame 4 in. by 4in. by gin. At the 
base the standards are 6 ft. by 3 ft. 3 in., tapering to 3 ft. by 3 ft. 3 in. at 
the top. The base plate is cast iron, 6 ft. 9 in. by 4 ft. 9 in. by 1 ft. 4 in, 
deep, faced on the upper surface, to which the standards are bolted. A steel 
rail, 80 lbs. per yard, with fished joints, forms the guide for the rollers, The 





top ot each standard has an ornamental cast iron finial; and seyen moplded 
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panels are fixed on each of them ut intervals of the height. The girders (of 
which there are two tiers) are of lattice work, 3 ft. deep, consisting of four 
flange angles 5 in. by 4 in. by § in., with 5 in. by 3 in. lattices. The angles 
are turne.] round and welded at the ends, forming solid frames. The fram- | 
ing is strengthened by two tiers of diagonal bracing between each pair of | 
standards. The whole of the counections of the girders and standards are | 
riveted. Each standard is secured by four holding-down bolts 2} in. diame- 
ter and 10 ft. long, with 12 in. by 3 in. holding-down plates built into the tank | 
piers. 

Inlet and outlet pipes and boxes, 24 in. and 30 in. diameter respectively, 
of wrought iron, are fixed in each tank. These were all tested by hydraulic 
pressure to 50 lbs. per square inch at the works. The holders were proved 
witb air; and, after sealing the inlet and outlet pipes with water, remained 
inflated for three days without movement, allowance being made for differ- 
ences of temperature and barometrical pressure. 

A speciul feature in connection with the erection of the guide framing 
arose from the fact that, owing to the space outside the tanks being so 
limited (2 ft. only at the back of the standard bases), no guys could be used 
outside the tank for the hoisting tackle. This difficulty was ove come by 
working the sheer-legs inside and from the bottom of the tank, making them, 
of course, high enough to overtop the top of the standards, with sufficient 
margin for the lifting blocks. At about two-thirds of the height of the legs 
a back leg or strut was connected to them and carried to the dumpling in the 
tank, wire guy ropes being taken from the top of the legs to the opposite 
side of the tank; the whole thus forming a perfectly steady hoist. The 
hoisting itself was done by a steam winch, also working inside the tank, 
and by this means a column and the connecting girders could be hoisted iu 
a day. 

The total weight of all wrought iron and steel in the two holders, inelud- 
ing the inlet and outlet pipes and holding-down bolts, was 1,150 tons, the 
casi iron being 180 tons. The holders, when fully inflated with gas, give a 
pressure of 7 inches of water. 

The time originally specified for the completion of the holders was: No. 1, 
by October 1, 1884; No. 2, by October 1, 1885. But both holders were 
completed by November 15, 1884. The contract price for each holder was 
£14,492 83. The whole of the work was carried out aud fixed by the 
Horseley Company, Limited, of Tipton, from the designs and under the 
superintendence of the Company’s Engineer, Mr. Alfred Kitt, Assoc. M. 
Inst. C.E. 








Improvement of the Locomotive Engine. 


—cccelligecnce 

Engineering, in discussing the subject of the grate surface of locomotives, 
says the demand in American locomotive engines is still for grenter steaming 
capacity to enable them to make time wiih heavier loads. Since the boile: 
shells are limited in practice by the gauge of railroad to 54 in. or 55 in. in 
diameter, while the length is determined by the length of the tubes, which 
do not exceed 12 ft. 6 in. in length, this has thus far limited the extent of 
heating surface in the Loiler. But this is not the main difficulty. The fire- 
boxes, lucated between the wheels and frames, limiting the grate area, ex- 
cept in the Wooton form, to about 15 square feet, the fires have thus to Le 
forced to un extrnordinary degree, the rate of combustion frequently being 
120 lbs, to 140 Ibs. of coal per square foot of grate per hour. The result of 
this state of things is a low evaporutive efficiency ; the American engines do- 
ing heavy work averaging not more than 5 lbs. to 6 lbs. of water to a pound 
of coal consumed. The only possible relief seems to be in an extension of 
the grate surface and the corresponding heating surface. By using slab 
frames, 1} in. thick, or by modifying the customary American design of the 
frames and the fire-box so as to allow the latter to extend over the frames to 
within an inch or so of the driving wheels, would enable the grate surface to 
be increased by some three or four square feet. The length of fire-box is 
now limited by the distance between the main and back pairs of driving 
wheels or the rigid wheel base of the engine, but more particularly by the 
distance the fireman can easily throw the coal so as to keep the grate well 
covered and avoid bare places for the admission of currents of cold air. This 
limit is for bituminous coal burners about 6 ft. If slab frames are used it 
then becomes necessary to underhang the springs and equalizing beam be- 
neath the frame and fire-box, as is usual in this country. It is very evident 
that the grate surface of engines will have to be increased at no distant day, 
and it would seem as though inventive genius might profitably be employed 
in studying practicable means for this end. The subject is one of the most 
important ones relating to the improvement of the locomotive engine, and 
the increase of its efficiency and consequent economy of working, and is al- 
readv being given serious attention. 








OnE or Two Ficures.—According to the annunl report of Mr. J. H. 
Knowles, Superintendent Richmona (Va.) City Gas Works, that corporation 
owns a conduit system 53 miles in extent. The total number of meters set 





is 4,630, 





ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 
isles 
To Take CHARGE OF THE Ev Paso (Texas) Puant.—Mr. M. L. Hickey, 
formerly in charge at Dallas, Texas, has assumed the duties of Manager and 
Superintendent at the works of the E] Paso Gas, Coal and Coke Company, 
Mr. I. S. Potts was his predecessor at E] Paso. 


Removine Harp Tar From Hypravxic, anp FREEING Dip anp Ascey. 
sion Prprs.—Mr. B. F. Leete, Secretary of the Reno (Nevada) Gas Com. 
pany, says that the following practice, adopted with a view to the dislodg. 
ment of hard tarry accumulations in hydraulic, and keeping dip and ascen- 
sion pipes free from obstructive deposits, has been found to answer every de- 
sired purpose : Once a month the stopple of dip pipe is removed, and a jet 
of steam is directed into bottom of hydraulic main, by dropping steam pipe 
down through dip pipe. The steam is allowed to enter until tar in main is" 
brought to boiling point, when it is easily discharged, and hydraulic anc dips 
are rendered perfectly clear. 

He Came To GrieF.—A person named Chas, F. Lyon, 30 years of age, 
and a resident of Brooklyn, N. Y., has for quite a while been in the employ- 
ment of the Mutual Gas Light Company, of this city, asa bookkeeper. Lyon 
had charge of the accounts and made out the bills for a certain section of 
the Mutual Company’s output in the down-town business district of the me- 
tropolis. The collector for the district was a man named O’Brien. With 
the commencement of 1885 O’Brien resigned his berth, and a notice that a 
new collector would present the monthly statements was mailed to the con- 
sumers. Lyon, seeing his opportunity, made out a number of accounts and 
handed them to as many of the consumers as he could call upon within the 
space of two days. During that period he maraged to collect the sum of 
$1,100, and with that amount safe iu his pockets he resigned from the com- 
pany’s service, alleging as cause therefor that he had been hastily summoned 
to make a visit to San Francisco. He could not have been well out of New 
York city before his peculations were discovered, and Mr. Kennedy speedily 
reported the facts in the case to the officials at Police Headquarters, In- 
spector Byrnes had Lyon’s description telegraphed to the police of every 
large city in the West and South. The fugitive was finally discovered ut 
Raleigh, N. C., where he attracted attention through his lavish outlay of 
money. The Raleigh authorities returned him to New York, and upon bis 
arrival here he was consigned to the care of Warden Finn. The specific 
charge made against Lyon was that of fraudulently obtaining from Messrs. 
Powell and Campbell, wholesale shoe dealers, doing business at Chureh and 
Duane streets, the sum ct $5U.25 in settlement of their gas bill. Lyon will 
have a chance now to earn much more than thet sum for the State through 
his labors in the shoe shops of Sing Sing. When arrested at Ruleigh he had 
$500 left. 


East Exp Gas Company (TPirrspurGH, Pa.) Repuces Price or Gas.— 
Mr. W. H. Denniston, Secretary of the East End Gas Company, under date 
of March 31st, has published a notice to his consumers that from and after 
May Ist, 1885, the price of gas to users of over 1,000 cubic feet per month 
will be at the rate of $2 per M., with a 20 per cent. discount granted on the 
face of all accounts settled within ten days from the date of their presenta- 
tion. ‘This is a virtual fixing of the price at $1.60 per 1,000. The East End 
is a suburban company, and possesses and operates no less than 32 miles of 
mains, a fact that shows distribution charges must be rather heavy items. 
The Union Railway Depot at Pittsburgh proper probably consumes more 
gas than that absorbed by any twenty of the Eust End’s patrons. Looked 
at in this light the $1.60 figure is just as reasonable as the seemingly lower 
figure charged by its nearer neighbors operating within the business limits 
of the ‘‘Smoky City.” Mr. Denniston proposes to deal with those who are 
inclined to dispute the correctness of the meter’s figures in the following 
manner, as per the words of the circular distributed to the consumers: ‘If 
there is any dissatisfaction about bills, it must be reported to the company’s 
office at once so that the quantity registered may be inquired into. Ifthe regis- 
try is correctand you still think the bill too large, or that the meter is inaccur- 
ate, you will at once nctify the official gas inspector, as per his rules. If you 
want the benefit of the 20 per cent. off, you will in any event pay before the 
tenth day has expired; but if the gas inspector condemns the meter, the 
company will refund any overcharge, put in a new meter, and pay all the ex- 
penses incurred in the testing. If this regulation does not meet your ap- 
proval will expect your order to remove meter; we will do so at once, but 
with reluctance and regret, Hereafter the meter must determine all differ- 
ence as to gas accounts, and no fersonal appeals will be considered at the 
office of the company. This latter plan has been tried, and under its work- 
ing it has been impossible to arrive at satisfactory decision berween consumer 
and company. If the meter, when shown to be correct, registers a certain 
quantity as having passed through it, the company wants to be paid for that 
quantity or cease furnishing gas, The reduction in price, it is hoped, will 
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will warrant a still further reduction in the fature.” Well said, Brother 
Denniston ; and the only parties squirming beneath the effect of reduced gas 
prices are the ‘‘ professors” and erratic travelers who have carbonic oxide 
death-traps ‘‘ for sale cheap.” 


An AppitionaL List or Victims.—The following deaths are to be attrib- 
uted to the venenose nature of carbonic oxide: Herman Ahrens (a man 
about 26 years of age) has been boarding for some time past at the Bull’s 
Head Hotel, located at corner of Third avenue and Twenty-fourth street this 
city. Before retiring on night of Saturday, April 4th, it is said that he blew 
out the gas. The following morning he was found dead in his bed. The 
gas was escaping through a partly turned off burner. 





CasE No. 2.—A ‘“‘special” to the newspapers, dated Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
April 5th, says that a large gas pipe running under sidewalk in front of 
Henry C. Engelke’s house, on South River street, burst, and the gas escaped 
in large quantities into the cellar and thence through the house. There were 
in the house at the time Mr. Engelke, his wife and daughter, also a servant 
named Kate Schlessinger. All were overcome before they could give an 
alarm, and all would have perished were it not for a neighbor, a Mrs. Die- 
trick, who discovered their condition, and at once summoned medical aid. 
Drs. Mayer and Miner put forth their utmost efforts to rouse the sufferers 
from their death-like condition, and soon had the satisfaction of restoring 
Mr. Engelke and daughter to consciousness. Mrs. Engelke hovered between 
life and death, and it is as yet an even thing whether or not her case will ter- 
minate fatally. The servant girl never regained consciousness, and died in 
about an hour from time of discovery. There being only two doctors in at- 
tendance upon the four patients, it is fair to presume that the eervant was 
the last of the sufferers to receive medical assistance. Her demise goes to 
show how swiftly fatal CO is in the performance of its veneficial potency. 
All the despatches in relation to the Wilkes-Barre case explained that water 
gas was much more dangerous than coal gas, and that water gas only was 
manufactured there. 


Case No. 3.—Francis Rodgers, prolably 24 years of age, and hailing 
from Kansas City, Mo., on au early date in April reached Baltimore, Md., in 
which city he intended making a sojourn for a few days before starting for 
New York, it having been his intention, upon arriving at this port, to take 
passage for Ireland on one of the outward boundsteamers. He took tempo- 
rary lodgings in a Baltimore boarding-house, and on morning of April 8th 
was discovered in his bed in an unconscious condition. The gas burner in 
room had not been turned off. Two doctors labored over him for several 
hours, but with no beneficial effect, as the patient died on the 9th. 


American Water Works Association.—Mr. J. H. Decker, Secretary 
and Treasurer of the American Water Works Association, informs us that the 
Fifth Annual Meeting of the Association will be held in Boston, Mass., on 
the 21st, 22d and 23d days of April. Headquarters will be at Youngs’ Hotel. 
This Association was organized on the 29th day of March, 1881, initial meet- 
ing taking place at St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Decker has been unremitting in his 
exertions on behalf of the body; and so well have his efforts been responded 
to that the Society now has a total membership of 150, with a comfortable 
financial standing amply ensured. Mr. Decker is well known to the gas fra- 
ternity through his long and honorable connection with the Hannibal (Mo.) 
Gas Light Company. 


A Few or THE Consumers Wo Witt Not Have THe Cuicaco WATER 
Gas.—As a sample of the dissatisfaction that exists amongst people who 
have been taking gas from the mains of the Chicago (Ills.) Consumers Gas 
Fuel and Light Company, but who have gone back to the old Chicago Gas 
Light and Coke Company, we may mention the prominent cases ‘of the pro- 
prietors and owners of the Palmer and Madison Houses, and the Tribune 
and Inter-Ocean newspapers. The Palmer House managers have made a 
five year contract with the Chicago Company, on the basis of $1 per thou- 
sand for the consumption of ’85 and ’86; an additional 25 cents per thousand 
to be charged during ’87, 88, and 89. So desperate has the Consumers’ 
situation become that its officials were driven to the expedient of compiling 
a list that must contain about all the patrons possessed by the Company in 
the business portion of the eity. The circular list starts off with the an- 
nouncement, ‘‘ We, the undersigned, take pleasure in assuring the public 
that the ‘Consumers Gas Fuel and Light Company’ have furnished us for 
some time a gas of a superior quality, giving entire satisfaction,” etc. The 
italics are ours, and we are prompted to exclaim, ‘‘ How long, Oh Lord ; how 
long!” In the meantime, to show the sort of impress that Mr. Forstall is 
making upon the Chicagoans, it is only needed to say that the increased out- 
put of the Chicago Company, during the first 20 days of March, as compared 
with same days of ’84, reached a total of 17,000,000 cubic feet, or at the rate 
of 35} per cent. No need for “circulars” in the neighborhood of that estab- 
lishment. 
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A New Mernop or Renperinc HarMiEss THE CURRENTS FROM A HIGH 
TEension Dynamo Sration.—The only trouble with the process, though, is 
that the circuit is broken. The discovers in this branch of applied science 
were made known to fame and secured to the arms of Justice by the re- 
searches of Police Officer Cook, who happened to discover Charles Tierney 
and Albert A. Noll, in a yard in front of a house situated on West 17th 
street, this city, in tre act of coiling up about 200 pounds of copper wire. 
The aforesaid ‘scientists’ had, in broad daylight, climbed up the poles (be- 
longing to the United States Electric Iluminating Company) on which are 
strung the ‘‘arc” light conductors that run through Gansevoort strect. 
Altogether they managed to cut down the wire lengths that stretched be- 
tween 14 poles. 


THovuGut Ir was A Jos.—At a meeting of the Allegheny (Pa.) Streets and 
Sewers Committee Supt. Young, of the Allegheny Gas Company, asked that 
the Allegheny Heating Company be allowed to proceed on the work of lay- 
ing pipes for the Gas Company. Some time ago the latter corporation was 
granted an ordinance permitting it to lay conduits through certain streets, 
and now the Heating Company (it supplies natural gas only) asks for these 
franchises. The Committeemen appeared disposed to infer that the Heating 
Company had bought the Gas Company out. Supt. Young denied the truth 
of the inference. The request was finally granted; but, for all that, the 
grantors still retained suspicions about the application. That shows the 
innate working of the Allegheny Councilor’s mind. He did not care so much 
about the fact that there might be a ‘‘job” concealed in the request as he 
regretted the circumstance that he was not one of the ‘‘ jobbers.” 


‘* INCORPORATING” THEMSELVES.—On date of April 4th the ‘‘ Gas Consum- 
ers Association of the State of New York ” filed a certificate of incorporation 
at Albany. The avowed object of the organization is to protect consumers 
from extortion by gas companies. ‘Ere is your true circle of philanthropists 
who compose the Board of Trustees: Messrs. J. H. Sherwood, J. 8. Schultz, 
W. H. Wood, T. Moss, R. H. Strebeigh, F. H. Thurber, W. D. Garrison, 
8. Shook, H. Cranston, H. M. Smith, F. 8. Gardiner. The idea of some of 
these people assuming the garb of philanthropy! Motes and beams areata 
discount in our day. 


TURNING ON THE Gas,—Last fall the Pacific Construction Company broke 
ground (with a view to the erection of a gas works) at Olympia, Washington 
Territory. On Friday, March 27th, gas was turned on tothe mains, and its 
appearance at the burner tips was hailed with much rejoicing. Olympia is 
the capital of Thurston county, and is located at the head of steam naviga- 
tion on Puget Sound, about 150 miles from Pacific Ocean. Fifteen years ago 
Olympia had but 600 inhabitants ; now it has a population sufficient to sup- 
port a gas plant. 


Osrrvary Norz.—Mr. H. D. Green, the founder and chief owner of the 
gas and water systems supplying Portland, Oregon, died quite suddenly on 
evening of April 5th. The deceased gentleman was on a visit to the East, 
and his demise occurred at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, this city. Mr. Green 
was in the 58th year of his age, and was one of Oregon’s wealthiest citizens. 


A CHANGE IN SUPERINTENDENCY AT MontcGomery (AutA.) Gas Works.— 
The board of directors of Montgomery Gas Light Company have appointed 
Mr. Peter Young, formerly of Pittsburgh, Pa., to the Superintendency of 
their thriving Southern plant. 


A TeLEPHONE Wrre CARRIED ALONG A Gas Matn.—The ‘Consolidated 
Gas Company, New York city, is engaged on the work of connecting the 
holders of the Knickerbocker and Harlem stations with a 20-inch cast iron 
conduit. This conduit carries, close to its inner top section, a private tele- 
phone wire for maintaining oral communication between the two stations. 
The pipe is laid along the west side of First avenue, and its total length em- 
braces the distance between 99th and 111th streets, An 8-inch consumers’ 
main is laid in the same trench. 


PersonaL.—In our issue of March 2d we explained that Mr. T. A. Bates had 
resigned the position formerly occupied by him at the Cairo (Ills.) works. 
That action was taken by him so that he might take charge of the Los An- 
geles (Cal.) plant. 


HEATING THE Newty-Burmt ‘“‘INsuRANCE EXCHANGE” AND ‘‘ TRADERS’ 
Bourupine,” or Cuicaco, Inus., wirH Gas.—Mr. E. H. B. Twining, the en- 
terprising Chicago agent of the Goodwin Gas Stove and Meter Company, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., has achieved a noteworthy victory in causing the owners 
of the newly-constructed and elegant office buildings (known as the Insur- 
ance Exchange and Traders’ Building, both located on Pacific avenue) to em- 
ploy gas heat as a method of warming the interior of the structures. In lieu 
of the ordinary fireplaces elegantly-designed gas grates are employed. The 
mountings of grates in Insurance Exchange were constructed from specially- 
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prepared designs, and will not be duplicated for employment in any other 
Chicago building. The ornamentation is, according to the Jnter-Ocean, 
‘rich, artistic and satisfactory.” This new departure from the beaten track 
pursued by Chicago architects in making provision for heating office struc- 
tures is well worthy of notice. Messrs. Goodwin and Twining are quite 
elated over the matter, and the Chicago ‘‘ gas men” are also inclined to “ ju- 
bilate ” in regard thereto. 


THe Avuprence Lerr in Darkness.—During a recent performance of 
** Die Walkiire,” at the Stuttgart Theater, the newly-installed electric light- 
ing appliances got out of order, and for several minutes the stage and audi- 
torium were plunged into Egyptian (or rather ‘‘ Dutch”) darkness. 


Repucine Price or Gas at Utica, N. Y.—On March 23 the directors 
of the Utica (N. Y.) Gas Light Company informed the consumers of that 
city that all consumption of gas registered on meters from March Ist would 
be reduced from $2.25 to $2 per 1,000. The discounts to consumers of 
largest quantities was fixed at 40 cents, and smallest consumption 25 cents, 
per thousand respectively—or net rates of $1.60 and $1.75 per thousand 
cubic feet. 


From Present APPEARANCES, WE Tuink ‘‘ No” ANSWERS THE CONUN- 
pruM.—At the March (1884) meeting of the Society of Gas Lighting, Mr 
William Farmer read a paper* on the ‘‘Chamberlain Gas Process,” and in 
explaining the details of same the writer withheld himself from expressing 
his own views as to the value of Mr. Chamberlain’s claims. Mr. Farmer 
closed his presentation of the process with the remark, ‘‘ Gentlemen, is this 
to be the gas of the future or not?” 
plied to the conundrum then propounded, the writer takes to himself the 
liberty of replying, ‘‘ No, sir; it would seem not.” And the reply is based 
upon the outcome of certain experiments lately made at the works of the 
Laclede (St. Louis, Mo.) Gas Company. 


Since no one seems as yet to have re- 


Rocgkianp aND THomaston (Me.) Gas Ligut Company Repuces Price 
or Gas.—Mr. Austin M. Copp, agent of the above-named company, and act- 
ing under authority of the board of directors, issued the following to the con- 
sumers, under date of April 6th: ‘“‘ We take pleasure in informing the public 
that the price of gas has been reduced from four to three dollars per thou- 
sand cubic feet, and that to all customers who pay their bills on or before 
the 25th day of month in which they become due, a discount of 25 cents per 
thousand will be allowed. At the net price of $2.75 per M. gas is being sold 
at a lower price than in any other town in this State where inhabitants burn 
an equal quantity with that consumed here. In fact, the only place#in the 
State where lower prices obtain are the large cities of Portland and Bangor.” 
Superintendent Chas. T. Frost, in the same circular, offers to freely impart 
any desired information relative to the use of gas cookers and heaters ; and 
explairs that the company will furnish stoves and burners at first cost. The 
annual output of the Rockland Company reaches to a total of about three 
millions, and the $2.75 rate is therefore a very reasonable one. By the end 
of present year the excellent result of Mr. Copp’s liberal policy may be 
trusted to manifest itself in the most convincing manner. 


He was Toxp to ‘Go Ovy.”—In the last number of the Jovrnan we gave 
some few particulars concerning a certain trip taken to Troy, N. Y., by a 
‘‘wanderer” (L. H. Gibbs) who wanted a franchise, said wanderer having 
been accompanied by a “‘ contractor” (B. Van Steenbergh) who claimed to 
have a contract for building a gas plant in a city suspiciously like unto the 
measure of Troy—at least so the great Goshen foundryman testified before 
the Gibbs-Thomas-Daly Senate combination during the now historical Mor- 
ton House sessions in this city. We left Messrs. Gibbs and Van Steenbergh 
uttering their plaintive pleadings in the ears of the members of streets and 
alleys committee of Troy Council; and from the testimony that had been 
presented at committee’s session we gave it as our opinion that Gibbs’ pro- 
ject would ‘‘ hang fire.” The subsequent action of Council verified the cor- 
rectness of that prediction ; for Mr. Mead, of street and alleys committee, at 
full meeting of Council, held Thursday, April 2, reported adversely on the 
scheme proposed by the erratic traveler and his associates. The Council ac- 
cepted the report—and again poor Gibbs “‘ goes on,” and Van Steenbergh’s 
contract becomes woefully contracted. Sue tells us (and we are obliged to 
confess that he is not generally accepted as sound authority) that the cholera 
followed in the wake of the Wandering Jew ; and, strange to say, when Gibbs 
got ready to test the springiness of the roads leading out of Troy, the Coun- 
cilors made trouble for the Troy Gas Company in the shape of passing a res- 
olution authorizing the city to contract with the electric lighting folks for 
the erection and maintenance of ten or more arc lights along the streets and 
roadways—location and situation of same being specified. Price of each are 
to be 45 cents per night. Councilman Cridge made a determined effort to 
prevent the scheme from succeeding, but all to no purpose, even though he 


*See JOURNAL. issue Apri 2d, 184. 








did point out that the tax roJls would have to be greatly increased in conse- 
quence of the difference in cost between ‘*‘ arc”’ lights and gas lamps. 1! 


resolution was carried by a vote of 17 for to 7 against. [Later news conv: ys 
the information that the electric scheme may yet be defeated. | 

Tue Nassau Company's New Puant.—The Nassau Company’s (Brooklyn, 
N. Y.) new holder is to be located on Rutledge street, 100 feet west of 
Wyths avenue. The tank is to be 152’6" in diameter, and 33 feet deep, as 
learned upon inquiry at Department of Buildings. The estimated cost of 


excavation, tank walls, etc., together with monies to be expended in erecting 
boiler and valve houses, is placed at $67,400. If memory may be relied up- 
on the surface ground at that point is less than ten feet above tide-water 
mark. 


Correspondence 


(The JOURNAL is not responsible for the opinions expressed by correspondents. } 


The *“* Knights of Labor’ Speak Their Mind, 
PaIiaADELPHIA, Pa., March 29, 1885 


To the Editor Amertcan Gas Licgutr JOURNAL: 

In your issue of March 16th appeared an article the terms of which we 
think unjustly reflect upon the former employees of the Goodwin Manufac- 
turing Company, of this city. According to that view of the case we request 
you, in the interest of fairness aud justice, to publish this statement. 

The plain facts in this matter are the following: After remaining idle for 
about nine days, at commencement of present year, we received notice to re- 
sume work, and accordingly reported at the shop. As each employee was 
allotted his complement he also received a price list fixing the rate to be paid 
for the several styles of work to be done, and as the slip was handed him the 
admonition to ‘‘ keep the prices to himself” wasalso administered. A week's 
time elapsed before all the men had received notice of the several rates to be 
paid. When the reduced scale became generally known the men quite nat- 
urally determined to resist a change—from the lowest prices paid by any 
other meter making firm in this city-—to such an unjust schedule. 

This action of the men was resolved upon—first ; because the newly-ad- 
justed prices were manifestly unfair. Second; there was no real necessity 
for the reduction, and this statement is borne out and proved by the hasty 
action taken by the Goodwin Company in restoring the rates when they 
found their employees unwilling to submit to the ‘‘ docking” process 
Third ; the manner in which the reduction was offered proved that the com- 
pany’s position was unwarranted and unjustly assumed, as they hoped that, 
owing to the attempted reduction of the men in detail, there would be no 
concerted resistance offered, and felt they could easily coerce individuals. 

We assert that resistance to oppression in any form or shape is just, and 
cannot, through any process of reasoning, be construed in the light of dicta- 
tion as to the ‘‘ running” of an employer's business. We claim that the {ix- 
ing of our rates of pay is a question in which we are interested ; and as far 
as this may be a part of an employer’s business, we have a right to a voice 
in its adjustment. 

We claim the right (one which appears to be conceded to capital) to asso- 
ciate or combine for our advancement or benefit ; and, also, that the reward 
which labor secures directly interests all who work in our (as well as in any 
other) line of industry. We fail, then, tosee how a committee from onr 
company, or organization, should not be competent to act for us in the ca- 
pacity of arbitrators with a meter manufacturing company or organization. 

The refusal on the part of that company to treat with us, and insisting 
that the men shall apply in detail for work, is but a repetition of the former 
methods adopted in the attempt to enforce the reduction. 

As to the law of supply and demand spoken of by yourself, in the article 
alluded to, we submit that it does not apply to the case in question. Nore- 
duction of foree was contemplated; and the law quoted did not demand a 
necessitated reduction, as admitted by the subsequent action of the Goodwin 
Compiny. 

We, as wage-earners, have a sufficient knowledge of such a law, and pro- 
pose, by all honorable means, to regulate, as far as possible, its operations, 

Cuas. ATHERTON, 
Jos. F, Feeney, 
Gro Hossett, Sr., 
EDWARD Crayton, 
Epwarp Maavutre. 


Committee. 


[The ‘‘ bold knight”’ who penned the above screed did not have time prob- 
ably to append any of the forms generally adopted at the closing of a corres- 
pondence. Hence we are obliged to insert the communication bereft of the 
furmal winding up that varies so greatly between the extremes of ‘‘ Fondly 
yours,” in the case of warm friendship, to that of the irate party, who, after 
conveying the information that he is about to sue you, precedes his signa- 
ture with, ‘‘I am, sir, etc.”” Now, Messrs. Knights, the Journan has no 
good reason to take back a single word that appeared in its columns of 
March 16th, and, furthermore, it does not. Should the Goodwin Manufac- 
turing Company see fit to make any reply to the above-given ‘arguments ” 
of the “‘ regulators,” an opportunity will be so afforded in our columns, and 
then we will consider the matter as at an end. 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 16, 1885. 


The Market for Gas Securities. 
ae 

The depression in Consolidated, noted at time 
of last writing, has ruled throug}out the fortnight. 
Dealings were on a smaller scale, the footing of 
transactions showing that up to close on Saturday, 
April 11th, 183% shares had been disposed of on 
Stock Exchange. ‘The price ranged between the 
extremes of 85 and 82}, bulk of transfers being 
made in neighborhood of 84. The bid price at 
opening to-day (Tuesday, April 14th) was 83, sell- 
ers holding out for 84. The Commission measure 
will have a hearing in Assembly at Albany this 
afternoon. Present advices poiut to higher prices 
for Consolidated before end of month, and we are 
inclined to think this would be a good time to pur- 
chase. Mutual paid a quarterly dividend of 2) 
per cent. on April 10th, Equitable is strong, and 
itis asserted that the Company will pay a divi- 
dend on or before June Ist. It figures this year 
as a bidder for street lighting, offering to light city 
lamps at rate of $12 per annum. Should it get an 
award the managers would not add much to their 
surplus account at the proposed price. Baltimore 
Con. is weak and lower ; it is said the Chesapeake 
opposition corporation means business. Fulton 
Municipal (Brooklyn) pays a dividend of 3 per 
cent. on April 16th. Washington (D. C.) is up to 
212} ; New Haven (Conn.) is also held at advanc- 
ing figures. 





Gas Stocks. 





Quotations by Geo. W. Close, Broker and 
Dealer in Gas Stocks. 


16 Watt St., New York Crry. 
Apri 16. 


(All communications will receive particular attention. 
t#" The following quotations are based on the par value of 
$100 per share. _ae? 





Capital. Par. Bid Asked 
Consolidated. ............. %35.430,000 100 83 84 
GE ik custeseccencensees 440,000 50 60 _ 
Be BGTED. 0006050 czcees 220,000 — 47 57 
Equitable.......... 2,000,000 100 107 109 
‘Bonds 1,000,000 — 106 108 
Harlem, Bonds.........- 170,000 — ~ — 





Metropolitan, Bonds.... 658,000 


— 112 
Mutual......... Se aewaract 3,500,000 100 124 
ae eee 1,500,000 1000 104 
Municipal, Bonds....... 750,000 107 
I ine wnieten denise 125,000 50 
ole eee 108,000 
Gas Co’s of Brooklyn. 
TOAD ccescerencnesserce 2,000,000 25 131 
RD crcnsrnesneseaisucs 1,200,000 20 84 
“8. F. Bonds.... 320,000 1000 106 
Fulton Municipal....... 3,000,000 100 1474 
- Bonds.... 300,000 104 
DON 3 aceadsscxccencess 1,000,000 10 7 
PMN oscavevncens 290,000 105 
PO cbhean scans 250,000 90 
Metropolitan.............. 1,000,000 100 96 
DRM calon bacheteeenivces 1,000,000 25 121 
WE erry aacsae case 700,000 1000 92 
Williamsburgh .......... . 1,000,000 50 132 
- Bonds... 1,000,000 106 
Richmond Co., 8S. L..... 300,000 50 64 
Bonds......... 40,000 
Out of Town Gas Companies. 
Buffalo Mutual, N. Y... 750,000 100 80 
my Bonds... 200,000 1000 95 
Citizens, Newark......... 918,000 50 103 
Bonds. 124,000 105 


Chicago Gas Co., Ills... 5,000,0000 


Peoples G. L. & C. Co., 


Chicago, Ills ........ s 
Cincinnati G. & C. Co. 180 
Coasolidated, Balt....... 6,000,000 100 543 

Bonds.... 3,600,000 107 
Central, S. F., Cal...... 
Capital, Sacramento, Cal. 56 
Hartford. Wonn.......... 750,000 25 23 
Jersey City....... er 750,000 20 145 
Laclede, St. Louis, Mo. 1,600,0008 100 88 
Louisville, Ky...... ...... 1,500,000 50 5 
Montreal, Canada....... 2,000,000 100 181 
New Haven, Conn....... 25 166 
Cakland, Cal.............. 29 
Peoples, Jersey City... 45 

Bonds.. 

Paterson, N. J.......... 25 90 
Rochester, N. Y.......... 50 75 
Washington, D. C...... 2,000,000 20 2124 
Wilmington, Del...... 50 199 
MIE cu dans wevcisecesese 59 } 
St. Louis, Missouri..... 600,000 50 
San Francisco Gas Co. 

San Francisco, Cal.... 56% 

Havana (Cuba) Gas Co. 3,000,000 100 s 
ee 550,000 
° 
Advertisers Index. 
GAS ENGINEERS. 

Jos. R. Thomas, New York City . 
Wm. Henry White, New York City... 

GAS WORKS APPARATUS AND 


CONSTRUCTION, 
James R. Floyd, New York City ...... 
T. F. Rowland, Greenpoint, L. I....... 
Deily & Fowler, Phila., Pa................ 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind... 
Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio ; 
Bartlett, Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md..... 
Morris, Tasker & Co., Limited, Phila., Va....... 
Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass 
Tanner & Delaney Engine Co, Richmond, Va 
i Be Wee SG, Fe, PAs. cc ccc sccccecceisss 
Southwark Foundry and Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
A. H. McNeal, Burlington, N. J...... 
Gloucester Iron Works, Phila., Pa........... ; 
Warren Foundry and Machine Co., Vhillipsburgh, N. J 
Mellert Foundry and Machine Co., Reading, Pa........ 
Cincinnati and Newport Iron and Pipe Co., Newport, Ky 
PIPE JOINTS, 

Pancoast & Maule, Philadelphia, Pa 
Rollstone Machine Company, Fitchburg, Mass 

SCRUBBERS AND CONDENSERS, 





G. Shepard Page, New York City 





113 | 








REGENERATOR FURNACES, 

125x | Charles F. Dieterich, Baltimore, Md................+ 158 
06 

106 GAS ENGINES, 

( 

110 Schleicher, Schumm & Co.. Phila., Pa......... ...c00. «- 24 

80 | Continental Gas Engine Cv. New York City. . . 220 
RETORTS AND FIRE BRICK. 

133 J. H. Gautier & Co., Jersey City, N.J........ cscsccccceccecs 214 
“| B. Kreischer & Sons, New York City..................2e000 214 
SC | Adam Weber, New York MM doreduntwskisewsnevsveacs gees 214 

110 | Laclede Fire Brick Works, St. Louis, Mo.................... 214 

149x | Brooklyn Retort and Fire Brick Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. .... 214 

108 | Donner & O'TIOM, Pea, PRe nce cccccces covesecccvccsoses 214 

| William Gardner & Son, Pittsburgh, Pa............... 214 
80 | CR SE, TU TEN oe saitis. bcdecsbinetciince cence 214 

110 | Chicago Retort and Fire Brick Works, Chicago, Ills.......... 214 

95 | Baltimore Retort and Fire Brick Co., Baltimore, Md........ 214 
| Standard Gas Retort and Fire Brick Co., Ironton, Ohio...... 214 
of Oakhill Gas Retort and Fire Brick Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 214 

123 | Cincinnati Gas Retort & Fire Brick Co., Cincinnati, 0....... 214 
94 

135 GAS STOVES. 

108 | American Meter Co., New York and Philadelpbiu........ e--0 218 
ae The Goodwin Gas Stove and Meter Co., Philadelphia, Pa. .. 196 
fv 

VALVES. 
Ludlow Valve Manufacturing Co., Tioy, N. Y.. ..... ..... 216 
85 John McLean, New York City.......... 216 

100 GAS METERS. 

115 | Barris, Griffin & Co., Phila., Pa.....:...... cceeeeeseseeeee Pa 
110 | American Meter Co., New York and Philadelphia...... . 22 
132 | The Goodwin Gas Stove and Meter Co., Phila. Pa. . 223 

Peis & TRCN, PI, PRs cccecccccsccssevecnewcccn 223 
' | Maryland Meter and Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md............... 222 
12 | D. McDonald & Co. Albany, N. Y............0.0.0seceeees 203 
182 | Nathaniel Tufts, Boston, Mass.............. . 222 
ain EXHAUSTERS. 
Uys 
-.” | P H. & F. M. Roots, Connersville, Ind........ [eer 
»° | Smith & Sayre Manufacturing Co., New York City..... .... 218 
| Wilbraham Bros., Philadelphia, Pa.................eseesee- 220 
129 
GAS COALS. 
/ Paan Gee Coal Oo. PRM, Deisss.ccssverissevsssvswescbbes 221 
Perkin & Ga., NeW. TOG Cia icsickccascccsnceccsccses once 220 

100 | Newburgh Orrel Coal Co., Baltimore Md ...............00+ 221 
1823 | Despard Coal Co., Baltimore, Md... ......... 2... eee eeee QQ 
170 | Chesapeake and Ohio R.R. Coal Agency, N. Y. City.......... 221 
3,) | Westmoreland Coal Company, Phila., Pa...... ......... 221 
50 GAS LAMPS. 

- | Siemens Regenerative Gas Lamp Co., Philadelphia, Pa..... 217 
G. Shepard Page, New York City...............ccceeseeeee cf 221 
RO GAS KILNS AND CVENS. 
Thompson Gas Kiln and Oven Co., New York City......... 218 
210 PURIFIER SCREENS. 
92 | Joon COL0t, LAWTON MB sa 0ccses. viceee shi se sicctsces UN 
STREET LAMPS, 
__. | J. G. Miner, Morrisania, New York City.......... . 212 
24> | Bartlett Street Lamp Mf’g Co., New York City.............. 213 
RURNERS. 
Gi. Golvater: PIM. Tiis oes ke ou eckeease cece hadsevad oo s0 . 218 
PURIFYING MATERIAL. 
On eg me ee i ee 212 

Pag STEAM BLOWER FOR BURNING BREESE. 

age 
Pr. B. Pardon, Wow WOU Ci ise sock da cod ince csesceoses ace ee 
213 PIPE COVERINGS. 
can | halmers-Spence Company, N. Y. City........... ......s0. 212 
GAS FIXTURES. 
219 | Mitchell, Vance & Co., New York City.... ........-....0.. 212 
219 STEAM ENGINES. 
; pes | Westinghouse Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa................. 221 
219 
219 STEAM PUMPS. 
219] A. 8. Cameron Steam Pump Works, N Y. City.............. 213 
218 
184 HYDRAULIC ELEVATOR. 
218 | Lane & Bodley Company, Cincinnati, Ohiv.................. 213 
=~ SHAFTING, PULLEYS, ETc. 
~~ | 4. & F. Brown, New York City............... . 22 
. | HYDRAULIC MAIN, 
216 | A. B.. Boardms, TIAGO OE, «a0 5 evcscickaoss cnsiesiacntinces 213 
216 | . 





o18 had ™ 
"2t6| Position Wanted, 
As Superintendent, Assistant Superin- 
| tendent, or Foreman 
IZ | In a large works. Has had 15 years’ practical experience in the 
‘ection and management of gas works. Can lay mains, do gas 
ng. and has a thorough knowledge of the practical workings 
Is capable, willing, and energetic. Address 
“WwW. C.H..” Selma Gas Co.. Selma, Als. 





gas works. 


€20-1t 
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Situation ae wil 


Aas Gas Manager. 
Thoroughly experienced in the manufacture and distribution of 
coal gas. Large experience in England. Has had the manage- 
ment of works making 250,000,000 cu. ft. per year. Unquestion- 
able testimonials. Apply to 7*-_ &.” 

620 It 843 North Robey Street, Chicago, Il. 





Situation Wantea 


As Superintendent of a Small Works. 
Does his own mechanical work in all branches when needed. 
Has had several years’ experience. Good references. Address 

620-1t “A. Y.,”’ care this Journal. 





Appointment Desired, 


By a graduate of the School of Mines of Columbia College, in a 
Water Cas Works 
In or near New York city. Speaks English and German. Age, 
22 years. Address 0. BODELSEN, 
6184t 1072 Tenth Avenue, N. Y. City. 





WANTED, 
Second-Hand 


Gas Works Apparatus. 


Hydraulic Main, Dip, Bridge, and Stand Pipes for a bench of 
sixes; Four Purifying Boxes, with either 6 or 8 inch seal and 
eonnections. The materia] must be in good condition. Address 
619-4 E. MCMILLIN, Columbus, Ohio. 
FOR SALE, 
One Station Meter, 
Capacity, 500,000 feet. 


Four Purifiers, 
16 ft. by 16 ft. by 4 ft., with trays, covers, carriages, and 10 in. 
connections complete. 








One Dry 10-inch Center Seal, 10-ineh Gas 
Valves, and Cast Iron Pipe. 


All in good condition. Address E. MCMILLIN, Columbus, Ohio. 





FOR SALE, 
100 MINER GLOBE STREET LAMPS. 


The lamps have been in use, but only those that are in good 
order are offered for sale. For terms, etc., address 


THE NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY GLOBE GaS LIGHT CO., 
615-tf No. 1 Park Place, New York City. 










If he aims to pipe well y~ 
STEAM, WATER, GAS, 


no packing, but is always 
ready for instant use. When 


< 





wrile us for penal 


PANCOAST & MAULE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





A new and important Pipe fae for 
Steam, Water, or Gas. Combining a 
variable angle or elbow and a union. 
Saves pipe, saves time, decreases fric- 
tion and radiation, gives a union joint 
at every angle, and can be set at 
any angle at which it is desired 
to run the pipe. 


HODGE’S SWIVEL FLANGE, 
A common sense article, designed to save time and money. 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE AGENTS, 


ROLLSTONE MACHINE Co., 


142 Water St., Fitchburg, Mass. 





For Sale at a Bargain. WwM. FARMER, ‘ENGINEER. 


32 Park Place, Room 36, New York. 
COMPLETE 4-INCH CAS CEN- THEE CHEMIST’S ASSISTANT; 0R, KINDERGAR- 





ERATING APPARATUS TEN SYSTEM OF CHEMISTRY. 
: A system by which the elements and their valences are repr: 
From our old works. Iron Frame for Roof; Mouthpieces, Stand sented by illustrations and solid bodies. 
Pipes, etc., ete. BOX AND PAMPHLET COMPLETE, $2.50. 
Just the thing for adding to capacity of works already in opera- 
tion, or for starting a new works. Address M IT C ‘si 7 LL e VA i] C b & CO., 
616-St GAS COMPANY, LIMA, OHIO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Chandeliers 


and every description of 


GAS FIXTURES. 


Also manufacturers ef Fine Gilt Bronzes and Marble Cloc 
warranted best time-keepers. Mantel Ornaments, etc. 


THE GLOBE 
STREET LAMP. 


Salesrooms, 836 Broadway, N. Y. 


STREET LAMPS. 


Special Designs furnished for Gas Fixtures for Churches, Public 
Halls, Lodges, etc. 


Are adapted tor use of Streets, Parks, Iron Sponge, 


Depots, Ferries, & Private Grounds. 


WITH POSTS OR BRACKETS. CAS EE XHA U ST ERS, 
™ AUTOMATIC GAS GOVERNORS, 
Jacob G. Miner, CONNELLY & CO., Limited, 


MORRISANIA, N, Y. CITY. No. 407 BROADWAY. NEW YORK CITY. 


<qjuaisuer Shafting, Pulleys, 
Sapastiee ~~ = HANGERS. 








~ MURER'S PATENT 











Brown ’s Patent Friction Clutch. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Discount Sheet to 


wT A & F. BROWN, 


No. 43 Park Place, New York City. 





-+|Pipe Coverings. 


Fireproof, Non-Conducting Coverings for 


STEAM PIPES, BOILERS, 
And all Hot Surfaces. 


Made in sections three feet long. Easy to apply; light and cheap. 
Asbestos Materials, Fibre, Braided Packing, and Cement. These goods are used at Continental Works, Br’klyn. 


CHALMERS-SPENCE COMPANY, 419 & 421 EIGHTH ST., N. Y. 


CHURCH'S REVERSIBLE SCREEN FOR GAS PURIFIERS 


Very Durable 


Rasily Repaired. 


Oval Slats, with 
Malleable Iron 
Cross Bars. 











Apply to 


JOHN CABOT, 


PATENTED JULY 9, 1878. LAWRENCE, MASS. 


References in all parts of the country. Send for circular and list of companies who now have the 
Screen in use. 
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a Hydraulic Main, 


Patented October 7, 1884. 


For description, see AM. GAS LIGHT JOURNAL of Feb 
For terms, apply tu 


A. E. BOARDMAN, Macon, Ca. 


2, 1884. 











BAKERS’ & CONFECTIONERS’ OVENS (PAT.) 


Thompson Gas Kiln & Oven Co. 


So Carmine St., N.Y. 
Send for Circular by mail. 











Ty i aan all Ta “With Iron or Wood 
DIRECT N Platform. 


Largely used 
by Leading Cas 
Co.s for Coal 
and Coke Lifts. 






HYDRAULIC 











Adapted for use with 

city service, or special 

} pumping and accumu- 

y lato: system. For prices 
address the 


— i? * LANE & BODLEY cO., 


Cincinnati, O. 


JOS, R, THOMAS, GE., 


May be Consulted on all Mat- 
ters Relating to Gas Works 
and Gas Manufacture. 


ADDRESS ‘THES OFBICE. 




















The Management. of Small 
Gas Works. 


BY Cc. J. R. HOMPHREYS. 


Frice, $1. 


Orders to be sent to A. MI. CALLENDER & CO., 
42 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 








C. BARCALOW, PREST. 


BARTLETT 
Street Lamp Mfg. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


J. V. BARCALOW, SEc. & TREAS. 


BARTLETTS PAT. 
~ fil foeidtieainiy; i - 


Bartictt’s Patent 


GLOBE LAMPS, 


FOR 





Streets, Parks, Railroad Stations, Public 
Buildings, Etc. 


LAMP POSTS A SPECIALTY.” 





Office and Salesroom, 


No. 35 Howard Street, N. Y. City. 


and others intending to erect lamps and posts 
will do well to communicate with us. 





Gas Companies 














F. M. ROOTS. D. T. ROOTS. 




















‘IMPROVED “BAS “EXHAUSTER, 


WITH ENGINE ON SAME BED PLATE, OR WITHOUT. 
BYE-PASSES, GAS VALVES, GOVERNORS, ELBOWS, PIPE-FITTINGS, Etc., FURNISHED TO ORDER, 


P.H. & F.M. ROOTS, ?sentecs Manufacturers, EONNERSVILLE, IND, 


8.8. TOWNSEND, General Agent, 22 Cortland St. and 9 Dey St., N. Y. 
JAS. BEGGS & CO., Selling Agents, 9 Dey St., N. Y. 
COOKE & CoO., Sellirg Agents, 22 Cortland St., N. Y. 


«>SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. ee 
























EA. S. Cameron Steam Pump, 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE, 
Upward of 30,000 in Use. 


BEST GAS WORKS PUMP 


Ever Introduced, 


Adapted to Every Possible Duty. 


aa “AS Cameron {80m Pomp Works, 


Foot East 23d St., N. Y, 
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J. H. GAUTIER & CO... 


CORNER OF 
GREENE AND ESSEX STREETS, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Clay Gas Retorts, 
Gas House Tiles, 


Fire Bricks, Etc. Etc. 


Ground Clay, Fire Brick and 
Fire Sand in Barrels, 


J. H. GAUTIER. 
Cc. E. GREGORY. 


T. B. GAUTIER. 
C. E. GAUTIER. 


BROOKLYN 


“Glay Retort & Fire Brick Warts, 


(EDWARD D. WHITE & CO.) 


Manuinetaet. of Clay Ketorts, Fire Brick, 
Gas House and other Tile. 


VAN DYKE, ELIZABETH, RICHARDS & PARTITION STS, 
Office, SS Van Dyke St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














/AND EVERYTHING IN THE FIRE CLAY LINE. 


MANHATTAN 


FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 


Fire Brick, Gas Retorts, RETORT WORKS. 


AND 
ST. LOUIS STANDARD SEWER PIPE. ADAM WEBER. 
i a Mie Eee ee cee | CL Gee Geeeeee 
Dry Milled and Crude Fire Clays, etc. A N D R ¥ TO RT SETT | ® Gs 
5 
FIRE BRICKS, TILES, ETC., 


| Office and Works, 15th Street and Avenue 0 C., N.Y. 


CHICAGO 
B. KreIscHeR & sons, Retort & Fire Brick Works, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY, 
Clark, Ferty-Fifth, and La Salle Streets, 
CHICACO, ILL. 


LACLEDE FIRE BRICK MFG. CO., 


OFFICE AND DEPOT 
901, 903, and 905 Pine Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








ESTABLISHED IN 1845. 


OFFICE FOOT OF HOUSTON ST., E.R., N.Y. 


GEORGE C. HICKS, Pres. PAUL P. AUSTIN, SEc. & TRE«s 
Cas Retorts, poco 


Clay Retorts and Settings. 


BLOCKS & TILES 


or every Shape and Size to Order. 
Standard Fire Bricks. 


TILES, FIRE BRICK. 








JAMES GARDNER, JR. 


LOCKPORT STATION, PA. WILLIAM GARDNER & SON, 


WILLIAM GARDNER. 


Office, COAL EXCHANGE, 
PITTSBURGH, PA, P. 0. Box 373. 


__ESTABL ISHED 1864.- 


Successor to GARDNER BROTHERS. 


Fire Clay 


Goods for Gas Works. 


C. H. SPRAGUL, No. 70 KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS., —: for the New England States. 








OFFICE, 418 to 422 East 23d St., New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. WORKS, PERTH. AMBOY, “NEW JERSEY. 





HENRY MAUREE, 


Excelsior Fire 
CLAY GAS RETORTS, 


Brick & Clay Retort Works 


BENCH SETTINGS, FIRE BRICK, TILES, ETC. 








STANDARD GAS RETORT AND FIRE BRICK COMPANY, 


J. ANDERSON, Pres. & Mana’r. 


OF IRONTON, OHIO. C. PETERS, Secretary. 


Clay Gas Retorts, Fire Brick, and Fire Clay Goods of Every Description. 


Plans of Livesey-Somerville, McIlhenny, and other Furnaces, and Competent Workmen Supplied. 

















CINCINNATI 


Gas Retort & Fire Brick Co., 
(ESTABLISHED 1872.) 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Wanufacturers of Gas Ketorts, Retort Set- 
ings, Fire Brick, Tiles, Etc, 





GAS RETORT & FIRE BRICK 








AUGUST LAMBLA, Vice-Prest. & Sup 


) OAEHILL a THOS. SMITH, Prest. 
BALTIMORE 


RETORT & FIRE BRICK C0, 


MANUFACTORY AT 
LOCUST POINT, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Connection with the City by Telephone. 


COMPANY. 


PARKER, RUSSELL & CO. 
City Office, 711 Pine Street, Clay Retorts, Blocks & Tiles, 


FIRE BRICK, FIRE CLAY, 
AND FIRE CEMENT. 


| Red and Buff Ornamental Tiles and Chim- 

| ney Tops. Drain and Sewer Pipe (from 

2to 30 inches) Baker Oven Tiles 
i2xi2x2 and 10x10x2, 


sT. ILOUIs, Mo. 


Our immense establishment is now employed almost entirely in 
the manufacture of 


MATERIALS FOR CAS COMPANIES. 


We have studied and perfected three important points. Our re- 
torts are made to stand changes of temperature, the strorgest | 


heats of the furnace, and the abrasion of feeding and emptying. | WALDO BROS., 88 WATER sT., BOSTON, MAES, 








Ou customers are in almost every State of the Union, to all of 


whom we refer, Sole Agents for New England Statcs 


ee 
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THE AMERICAN METER CO., 


MANUFPACTORIES, 


512 West Twenty-second Street, N. Y. Arch and Twenty-second Street, Phila. 
Nos. 244 & 246 North Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 





AGENCIES, 


No. 177 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Nos. 122 & 124 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
No. 810 North Second Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





sRICAN } 
Bonk 


ee 
ss wt 





NEW DESICN STOVES MADE IN CAST IRON, WITH EITHER OPEN OR CLOSED TOPS. 


In presenting our “ Yconomy ” Gas Cooking Stoves and Ranges for the Season of 1885, we have the 
pleasure to inform our patrons that the increasing demand for these Stoves has encouraged us to make 
entirely new patterns, of Hiemty Ornamentat Desiens, for the popular sizes. We have also embraced the 
opportunity to increase the size of these Stoves, giving greater Top Piare anp Oven capacity. 

Full Lists and Catalogues are in preparation, and large stocks of Stoves will be kept at our Manufactories 


and Agencies for prompt shipment. 


AMEEBRICAN METHR CoO. 

































































Am erica 


Gas Eis gut sous. 
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; WNEHEAL, 


BURLINGTON, N. J. 


O | 
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CAST IRON PIPES 


FOR WATER AND GAS. 











JAMES S. MOORE, 


Pres. ~ JAS. P. MICHELLON, Sec 
BENJAMIN CHEW, Treas 


WM. SEXTON, Supt 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a 


Hyd raulic Main D1 p Regulators. alse 








E = 


cast Lrun as Water Pies Stop Valves, Ere 


Office No. 6 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 














ESTABLISHED 1856. 


WARREN FOUNDRY ww MACHINE CO,, 





WORKS AT PHILLIPSBURGH, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 162 BROADWAY. 





Cast Iron Water and Gas Pipe 
FROM TWO TO FORTY-EIGHT INCHES DIAMETER. 
ALSO ALL SIZES OF 


FLANCE PIPE for Sugar House and Mine Work. | 
Branches, Bends, Retorts, Etc., Etc. 


436-1 





oo“ 


MATTHEW ADDY, President. W. L. DAVIS, Selling Agent. GEO. P. WILSHIRE, S¢ 


. & Treas 


Cincinnati and "aes lron and es Company, 


eninstatabaicconecic KY. 





Branch. 


AND 


Lamp Pests 


BENCH CASTINGS 


A Specialty. 
Manufacture Pipe trom 2 tu 48 inches, 





fe 6SPECIAL CASTINGS | 
\” | 


For GAs & WATER Co's. 





Large & Heavy Castin zs for General Work. 


All work guaranteed first quality, 








‘Mellert Foundry and Machin in 


ZKuimited. Established is4s, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


(CASINONGWALERAAGAGNAIE 


Specials—Flange Pipe, Valves and Hydrants, 
Lamp Posts, Hetorts, etc, 


| Mac hinery and cxstings for Furnaces, Roll'ng Mills, Grist ang 
Saw Mills, Mining Puwps, Lloists, etc, 


GENERAL OFFICE, - - READING, PA. 








vdrants, Gasholders. 4c,“ 


‘LUDLOW VALVE MFG. CO, 





OFFICE AND WORKS, 
93S to 954 River Street and 67 to S83 Vail Av., 
TROY,N. ¥. 


for Gas, Water, Steam, and Oil. 


48 in., outside and inside Screws. Indica- 
nd for Circulars. 


Check Valves, Foot Valves, Yard- 


wash and Fire Hydrants. 


tor, etc., 





Send for Circulars. 





Man'facturer of 


GAS 
VALVES. 


29S Monroe Strect, N. ¥. 








PRESERVE 
The Journal 


BY THE USE OF 


THE STRAP FILE 


Advantages of the Strap File. 


ist. It is simple, strong, and easily used. 
2d. Preserves papers without punching holes. 
3d. Will always lie flat open. 


4th. Allows any paper on file to be taken off 


| without disturbing the others, 


Price, $1.25. 


directed. 


Sent either by express or mail, at 
By mail the postage will be 20 ccrts, 


| which wiil be added to the prive of the Binder, 


A, MW, CALLENDEL & Cu,, 42 Pixx §1., Nf, 
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Siemens’s Regenerative Gas Burners, 
Eor eeinnetaieiied and Ventilating. 





SIEMENS LICHTINC CO., 
MEYER, MARSHALL & CO., 528 California St., San Francisco. 
DENNEHY,WOLF & O'BRIEN, 85 & 87 Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
1 i Bissel Block, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


WILCOX & McCEARY, - 
T. T. RAMSDELL & CO., - 


SIEMENS CAS ILLUMINATING CO., 
157 Broadway, New York City. 


1420 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
Denver, Col. 


w.D. COLT, 
JOHN KIEFER, - - - 


THE CHEAPEST, PUREST, AND MOST BRILLIANT OF ALL GAS LIGHTS. 


Superior to the Electric Light i in ‘Economy, Beauty, & Steadiness. 





SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR LIGHTING HALLS, FACTORIES, OPEN SPACES, ETC. 


Numerous Tests made in 1 various Gas Com- 
panies in the United States show an Efficiency 
of Ten Candle Power per Cubic Foot of Gas. 


General Agents- 
347 West Main St., 


No. 
20 Swan Street, 


Room 6, No. 


344 Lawrence, Street, 


Louisville, Ky. 





THE SIEMENS REGENERATIVE GAS LAMP COMPANY. 


SOLE MABRERS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 


N. 


Cor. 2ist. St. and Washington Av., Philadelphia. Pa. 











THE “STANDARD” WASHER SCRUBBER, 


KIRKHAM, HULETT & CHANDLER’S PATENT. 


Total Capacity per 24 Hours of **Standard” 
Washers Ordered During the Following 


Years. 

1877.. = 

1876......+ 4.750.000 
1879...... 24,545,000 
. SRR pees 42,967,500 
tibiae ckeosnecasoteeee 36,462,500 
itch ew nccdeueeesawseasene 37,309,000 
EAE perder ree 57.735,000 
Brann tantickecccanks 2,177,500 

Total.... 


Total Number and Capacity per 24 Hours of 
Washers Erected and in 
Course of Erection in the Several Countries 


“Standard” 


Number. 

Great Britain... = « «+. eee eee eee 151 
Western Hemisphere.......-----++- 38 
BUPOTES,. 0.0.5 cine cccccovccvccecces 18 
New Zealand ........----- sess: 2 
I ones wan ee cvcdectaveeveses 6 
Belgium......... pewepeaeesean aa 8 
GOPMANY 0.22. ccecccccscvcccece 16 
Holland. —..... . see e eee 4 
Denmark... ......+0 1 
a ciccgie saveeseuccaetes 2 
GBPMIN . 2... ccc cece coccesecccccccces 1 
NE Oe ete Pree re 1 

ee 218 


4,000,000 omic sont. 


235,937,500 cubic feet 


Cubic Feet 
per Day. 
157 070.000 
39,837,500 
12,150,000 

650,000 
4,550 C09 
5,420 090 
8,200,090 
4,160,000 

150,000 
3,500,000 

850,000 

400.000 


235,937 937,500 


THE CONTINUED POPULARITY 
Of these Machines 
Will be recognized from the following extracts from 
letters from representatives of some of the com- 
panies having them in use: 
Toxiepo Gas Lient anp Coke Co.,-} 
Toxuepo, Oxto, Nov. 25, 1884. 4 
Gero. SHEPARD Paae, Esq.: 
Dear Sir—Replying to your kind favor of 21st 


inst., I would say that the “Standard” Washer- 
Scrubber is doing work that is entirely satisfactory 
tous. During the summer I had 12-oz, liquor; 


but since ai weather commenced I have been 


having from 18 to 23-oz. liquor, just as we would 
elect. There is not a trace of ammonia passing 
the Scrubber that a test of reddened litmus or 
yellow turmeric paper would indicate. The ma- 
is all that could be de- 


sired as a means for removing all the 


chine, in my opinion, 
ammonia 
from the gas. Very respectfully, 

C. R. FABEN, Jr 


Superintendent. 


** Standard” 


Washers Ordered 
Current Year. 


Anneberg Gas Co.... 
Bombay Gas Co..... ; 
Brussels Co.. 


Chemnitz Gas Co... 


CITIZENS GAS CO., BUFFALO........-..+- 
Coke Works in Zabre, Ober-Schlesien.... . 


Cokerei der Friedenshutte, 
Dumfries Corporation. ... 

Dunedin Gas Co. 
King’s Lynn Gas Co.. 
Leiden, Holland 


Lincoln Gas Co.... 


New Zealand . 


Liverpool Gus Co. 


LOUISVILLE GAS CO.... 


I Iie 640 sk tcvctsdnccsess anbe 


PITISBURGH Gas CO 


PORTLAND GAS Co., Oregon ............ 
SAN FRANCISCO GAS CO..............+- 
Sheepbridge 

St. Lovis Gas Co. 


Sydney Gas Co 


WASHINGTON, D.C. GAS CO..........+. 


Whitchurch Gas Co ......  -see--+ oe 


Total......... 


Upper Silesia. ... 


During the 


Cu. Ft. per Day 
200,000 


GEO. SHEPARD PAGE, No. 69 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 





SOLE AGENT FOR THE WESTERN 





HEMISPHERE. 
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R. D. WOOD & Co., 


400 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


Cast ron Gas & Water rie Wale Maciiety & Gas Apnaratts 


Cast Iron Pipe, Fire Hydrants, 
Eddy Valves, Lamp Posts, Large 
Loam Castings, Flanged Pipe, 
Sugar House Work, Iron Roofs 
and Floors, Wrought & Cast Iron 
Tanks, Turbine Water Wheels 
and Pumps. 























Casholders, Lime Trays, Center 
Valves, Purifiers, Bench Work, 
Exhausters, Condensers, Cov- 
ernors, Scrubbers, Cas Valves 
Station Meters, Cast Iron Pipe 
Fittings. 


Manufacturers of Heavy Cadi and Machinery of Every Description. 


ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS FOR THE ERECTION OF GAS WORKS, & ALL MACHINERY CONNECTED THEREWITH 








Estimates and specifications furnished for erection of new works or the extension or alteration of old ones. 


Foundries and Works. - = Millville, Florence, and Camden, N. J. 


‘SMITH & SAYRE MFG. COMPANY, 


G. G. PORTER, Prest 2145 Br oadwur a Ys, N 4 , # CHAS. W. ISBELL, Sec’y 


Machinery & Apparatus i Las Works 


Drawings, Plans, and Estimates Furnished tor the Improvement, Exten- 
sion, or Alteration of Gas Works. or for the 
Construction of New Works. 











Mackenzie’s Patent Rotary and Steam Jet Gas Exhausters, Governors, Compensators, 
Condensers, Washers, Serubbers. Isbell’s Patent Automatic Street Pressure Governor, 
Gas and Water Valves, Hydraulic Main Dip Regulator, Bench Castings, etc. Purifying 





Boxes and ‘‘ Standard” Scrubbers. Isbell’s Patent Self-Sealing Retort Doors, 








Tanner & Delaney Engine Co, MORRIS, TASKER & C0, 


Kuimited, 


Builders of Gas Works, 


Gas Apparatus, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


INCLUDING — = 


Condensers of various styles, Scrubbers, To Gas Companies. 


Holders, Purifiers, Castings for 





RICHMOND, VA. 











Retort Houses, Etc. We make to order CAP BURNERS to burn any amount 
ALSO STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS. under a stated pressure. Send for samples. 
Plans. Specifications and Estimates Furnished Also, SERVICE CLEANERS, DRIP PUMPS, and STREET 





MAIN PROVING APPARATUS. 


SOUTHWARK FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPANY, < *- SoNNIN Src, re 


Successors to MERRICK & SONS. Established in 1836. 


No. 480 Washington Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. WM. HENRY WHITE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 











Consulting & Constructing 


Single and Telescopic Gasholders, gas Engineer & Contractor 


BENCH CASTINGS, 
ESTIMATES, PLANS, AND SPECIFICATIONS FURNISHED 


Washers, Scrubbers, Condensers, Purifiers, POR NEW WORKS OR EXTENSIONS OF 


. : P ‘ EXISTING WORKS. 
And all apparatus necessary for the construction of improved new gas works and in the extension of 


established works. Also manufacturers of 32 Pine St., New York City. 
Gas Engines, and of all descriptions of Steam and Hydraulic Machinery, and of Boiler and Tank Work. 
Plans, specifications, and estimates furnished promptly on application. i Correspondence solicited. 
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JAMES R. FLOYD, 


(SUCCESSOR TO HERRING & FLOYD) 


Oregon Iron Works, 


531 to 643 West 20th St., N. ¥. 


Practical Builders of Gas Works, 


» MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS 
AND 


APPARATUS FOR GAS-WORKS. 


BENCH CASTINGS 
from benches of one to six Retorts each. 


WASHERS: MULTITUBLAR AND 
ALR CONDENSERS ; CONDEN- 


SERS; SCRUBBERS 
(wet and dry), and 


EXHAUSTERS 


for relieving Retorts from pressure. 


BENDS and BRANCHES 
of all sizes and description. 


FLOYD’S PATENT 
MALLEABLE RETORT LID. 


PATENT 
SELF-SEALING RETORT LIDS. 


FARMER'S 
PATENT BYE-PASS DIP-PIPE. 
SABBATON’S PATENT 
FURNACE DOOR AND FRAME. 


BUTLER'S 
COKE SCREENING SHOVELS. 





GAS GOVERNORS, 


and everything cennected with well regulated Gas Works at 
low price, aud in complete order. 


SELLER’S CEMENT 
for stopping leaks in Retorts. 


N.R.—STOP VALVES from three to thirty inches— 
at very low prices. 
Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. 


KERR MURRAY MEG. C0, 


Single Lift and Telescopic 


GASHOLDERS. 


Built, 18e4a: 








BR BE 0 i.6s ccavetcescn Capacity, 160,000 cubic feet 
Pittsburgh, Pa... 250,000 
> - 220,000 
Bellaire, Ohio 50,000 
Youngstown, Ohio........ 60,090 
Canton, - 60.009 
Akron, 80,000 
Xenia, owels 10,090 
Adrian, Mich...........<+:.-. " 65,000 
Ypsilanti, Mich.... 25,000 
Muskegon, “ ; euiart 70,000 
South Bend, Ind.......... ‘ 70,000 
Anderson. “ .......-- 20,000 
Plainfleld, “ ..........-- 10,000 
Springfield, [linois. ‘ 100,000 
Evanston, e ; shteee 4 50,000 
Freeport. 35,000 
Elgin, = 60,000 
Sheboygan Wis.......-. 20,000 
10,000 


Key West Fla..........--- 


Plans and estimates furnished for the erection of 


new and the rebuilding of old works. Address 


Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 





CONTINENTAL WORKS. 


T. F. ROWLAND, Proprietor, 


GREENPOINT, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
ENGINEER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


GAS-HOLDERS. 
CON1\ENSERS, SCRUBBERS, VALVES, 
PURIFIERS, RETORTS, end HY- 
DRAULIC MAINS, 


and all other articles connected with the Manufacture 
Distribution of Gas. Plans and Specifications prepared 
and Proposals given for the necessary Plant for Lighting 
Cities. "Lowns, Mansions, and Manufactories, 














T. Li. BrrcH, Asst. Mangr. R. J. TARVIN, Sec. & Treas. 


STACEHY riistE'co. CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


H. RANSHAW, Prest. & Mangr. Ww. STACEY, Vice-Pres 


Single and Telescopic Gasholders, 


IRON ROOFS, BRIDGES, LAMP POSTS, 
Water and Oil Tanks, Coal Elevator Cars, 
COKE CRUSHERS, BENCH CASTINGS, 


And all kinds of Wrought and Cast Iron Work used in the erection of Coal and Oil Gas Works, 
Rolling Mill Machinery and Heavy Castings a Specialty. 


Foundry : 


Wrought Iron Works: 
33, 35, 37 & 39 Mill Street. 


16, 18, 20, 22, 24 & 26 Ramsey Street. 


Cincinnati, Onio. 











BARTLETT, HAYWARD & C0, 


BALTIMORE. 


MD. 


Office, 24 Light. Works, Pratt & “co *, 


‘suz1I0g 
‘SYASNAIGNOD 


Roofs. 
Bench Castings. 


PURIFIERS. 








CONSTRUCTING ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF GAS WORKS. 








12 DEILY & FOWLER, |1it 


Taurel Iron Works. 
Address, Na. 39 Laurel Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Single or Telescopic, with Cast or Wrought Iron Guide Frames. 


EXiolders Built Since 1880: 


Mount Joy, Pa. West Point, N. Y. Kalamazoo, Mich. (3d,) 


Galveston, Texas (2d.) Newport, R. I. 


Rockaway B'ch, N.Y.(2) Fitchburgh. Mass. Marlboro, Mass. Glen Island. N. Y Portland, Oregon. 
Zanesville, O. (2d.) New London, Conn. Denver, Col. Warren, Ohio. Allegheny, Pa. (2d.) 
Lancaster, 0. ’ Derby, Conn. Chicago, Ill. (West Side). Bath, N. Y. Atlanta, Ga. (2d.) 
Blackwell's Island N.Y. Bridgeport, Conn. Pittsburgh, Pa. (S. Side). Lynn, Mass. N.Y.City (Central Gas Ce 


Waltham, Mass., (1st.) 
Dorchester, Mass. 
Wheeling, West Va. 
Lansing. Mich. 

Flint, Mich. 
Galveston, ‘Texas (1st.) 
Milton, Pa. 

Scranton, Fa. 


Allegheny, Pa. (ist 
St. Hyacinth, Can. 
Norwalk, O. 
Brattleboro. Vt. 
Waltham. Mass (2d.) 
West Chester, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


Pawtucket, R. I. New Bedford, Mass. Lynchburg, Va. (2d.) 
Saylesville, R. I. 
Rondout, N. Y. 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Waltham, Mass. (2.) 


Brookline, Mass. 
Sherbrooke, Can. 
Burlington, N. J. (2d.) 
Bridgeton, N. J. 

Bay City, Mich. 

Erie, Pa. 

Jackson, Mich. 


Waterbury, Conn. 
Deseronto, Can. 

Hoosic Falls, N. Y. (2d.) 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Atlanta, Ga. (Ist.) 
Savannah, Ga, 
Montgomery, Ala 
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GAS COALS. GAS COALS. GAS COALS. 


JAMES D. PERKINS. PHREINS 2G CO., F. SEAVERNS. 


General Sales Agents for 


The Youghiogheny River Coal Company’s 
OCEAN MINE YOUGHIOGHENY GAS COAL. 


The Coal from the Ocean Mine (recently operated by Messrs. W. L. Scott & Co., of Erie, Pa.,) is now used by 
all the leading Gas Companies in the United States from Maine to Texas, and is recognized as the only reliable 





Youghiogheny Gas Coal. (See Map on p. 87 of this Journal, Feb. 16, 1885.) 


eng, PERKINS 6 CO., 228 and 229 N. Y. Produce Exchange ““tnraance 


The Wilbraham Gas Exhauster, 


“BAKER SYSTEM, 


WITH ENGINE ATTACHED, ON SAME BED PLATE OR WITHOUT. 
Best, Cheapest and Most Durable Exhauster known. 


WILBRAHAM BROS., 
No. 2320 Frankford Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE CONTINENTAL GAS ENGINE COMPANY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 














Gas Exhauster Driven by Belt. 














GAS ENGIN Ks 
UNDER THE 
GAUME AND OTHER PATENTS, 
HAVE READY 


Engines of *s, 1 and 1%: H.P. 


Arranged for power or for pumping, 1-horse power will pump 
1,000 gals. water 100 ft. high with +5 ft. of gas; }44-horse power 
will pump 500 gals. 100 ft. high per hour with 25 ft. of gas. 

Each Engine Tested by Indicator and Meter. 
SIMPLE, ECONOMICAL, SAFE, AND 
SUBSTANTIAL. 


Call and se engines mn operation, or 
address for circulars and prices. 


Office, No. 231 Broaaway, IN. “Ee City- 


CATHELL’S King’s Treatise on Coal Gas. BOOKS. 
Gas Consumer’s Manual. 


The most complete work on Coa! Gas ever published, 
Enables every gas consumer to ascertain ata glance. without any . eae 6 . DIST ILLATION Or COAL TAR AND 


previous knowledge of the gas meter. the quantity and money 














T ‘ 
value of the gas consumed. Also the best method of obtaining Three Vols. Bound, $30. AMMONTACAL LIQUOR. 
from gas the largest amount of its light. It will be to the advan- ‘Re 
tage of Gas Companies t» supply their consumers with one of| qa, yy, CALELENDER & CO... 42 Pine St., N. ¥. By GeorGE LUNGE. Price $8.50. 


these Guides, as a means of preventing complaint arising from 
their want of knowledge in regard to the registration of meters. 








AE a 8 nn lh ts Memes RS | NEW BIGGING’S A TREATISE QN THE COMPARATIVE 
‘ COMMERC ' 
AMERICAN ERCIAL VALUES OF GAS 


GAS LIGHT JOURNAL, |9@S Manager's Handbook, = “41s ano cannezs. 


By Davip A. Granam. 8vo., Cloth. Price $3. 











$3.00 per Annum. | Price, $4.80. | eensennentonmestions 
A. M. CALLENDER & CO., | EVERY GAS MAN SHOULD HAVE ONE, =|? Sr Dh Un ee OEM & con 
42 Pine Street, N. ¥. City. Urders may be sent to this Office. | 42 Ping St. N Y. Care. 
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GAS COALS. GAS COALS. GAS COALS, 





burgh Orrel Coal Co,, phi 
New 61 AND SHIPPERS OF J | PENN GAS S COA L CoO MPA NY 
Newburgh Orrel, Tyrconnell iis: itil 


and Palatine Gas Coals. — COAL, CAREFULLY SCREENED, 


| 
ALSO SHIPPERS OF FOUNDRY COKE. sin whieinn gon 


Mines Situated at 


Newburgh, Flemington & Fairmont, W.Va. Gg A Ss PURPOSES. 


HOME OFFICE, 


25 S. Gay St., Baltimore. Their Property is located in the Youghiogheny Coal Basin, near Irwin’s aaa Penn “tation 
CHARLES MACKALL, m the Pennsylvania Railroad, and on the Youghiogheny River. 


MANAGER, 
OFFICES 


CHAS. W. HAYS, Agent in New York, No. 209 South Third Street, Phil’a. 90 Wall Street, New York. 
oom 92, WASHINGTON BUILDING, No. | Broadway. | 
PLACES OF SHIPMENT. 


_ Pennsylvania Railroad, Pier No. 2 (Lower Side). 


Greenwich hele S, _Delaw: ire River. 
THE DESPAFD COAL COMPANY 366-ly Pier No. Lower Side), Sonth Amboy, N. & 


OFFER THEIR SUPERIOR 


DESPARD COAL Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Coal Agency, 


To Gas Light Companies and Manufacturers of Fire Clay Goods 
Throughout the Country. 


ROUSSEL MCAS} aoxons {S4NeSeHORTON,| — Sunerior Kanawha Gas Coals, Cannelton Cannel, 
Mines in Harrison Co., West Va. Wharves, Locust Point, Balt Also, esfITIN KC AMD & sTE AM iat. Ss. 
Senpeay alae, 35 Oommen Sh. Saha, He. From the Kanawha and New River Regions, on the line of the Chesapeake & Ohio R’way. 


Among the consumers of Despard Coal we name: Manhattan dl 
Gas Light Co., N. ¥.; Metropolitan Gas Light Co. N.Y. Jersey C, B. ORC CUT TT, Sales Agent. | OFFICE, 150 BROADWAY, WN Y. 
City. (N. J.) Gas Tight Co.; Washington (D.C.) Gas Light Co.; 
Portland (Maine) Gas Light Co. Reference to them is os 


———g—_—— 





Shipping wharves at Locust Point. References furnished when | 
required. Special attention given to chartering vessels. | 











FOR THE SALE OF THE 








FRANCIS H. JACKSON, PRESIDENT. EDMUND H. McCULLOUGH, SEc. & TREAS. 


THE WESTMORELAND COAL CO. 


Chartered 1854. 


Mines situated on the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 
| and Ohio Railroads, in Westmoreland Courty, Penn. 











| POINTS OF SHIPMENT: 
| PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, SOUTH AMBOY, N. J. 
WATKINS (SENECA LAKE), N. Y. 


Since the commencement of operations by this Company its well-known 
| Coal has been largely used by the Gas Companies of New England and the 
| Middle States, and its character is established as having no superior in gas- 


|giving qualities, and in freedom from sulphur and other impurities. 
500 Engines Now’ in Use, © 
Zo being now equal to 100 Engines per ‘Pr rincipal Office, 224 South 3d ‘St, Phila., Pa. 


month, we shall hereafter keep in stock for immediate | 
shipment all sizes from 4 to 200 H.P. 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

















Westinghouse Machine C0., The Perfected Duplex-Regenerative Gas Burner, cau 


the combined Patents of Anthony S. Bower, 
PITTSBURCH, PA. Geo. S. Grimston, and Thos. Thorp. 


The First Gold Medal awarded at the Crystal Palace Exhibition in 
London, and two Gold Medals at the Stockport (Eng.) Exhibition of Gas 





SALES DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY 
Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., 17 Cortlandt 


























Street, New York City. Appliances. Both in 1883. 
a ee cet van” Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, » ‘ b 
Fairbanks & Co,, St. Louis. Indianapolis, and Denver. GEO. SHEPARD PAGE, sOoumN BOoOw=ER, 
Parke & Lacy, San Francisco, and Portland, Or. 69 Wall Street, aN 2. den City. 
Parke, Lacy & (0,, Salt Lake City, Utah, and Butte, _— mane 
Montana. 


patormmecronees The Management of Small Gas Works. 


Imray & Co., Sydney and Melbourne, Australia. 


Robert Middleton, Mobile. Ala. By C.J. R. HUMPHREYS. Price, $1. 


Reker, tea ‘A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine St., N.Y, 
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INTERNATIONAL--1876--EXHIBITION. 


The U. S. Centennial Commission: 


HAVE DECREED AN AWARD TO 


HARRIS, GRIFFIN & C@O., 


i2thand Brown Sts., Philadelphia, and 49 Dey St., N. Y., OU. S,A.. 


FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS : 


The Exhibit consists of a Series of METERS from the Largest Size Station Meters forthe use of the MANUFACTURE OF GAS, to those for the use of 
the ORDINARY CONSUMER. The Instruments are WELL MADE, RELIABLE as to INDICATION, and embody a number of sundry improvements which, 
with the general character of the Exhibit, entitle the whole to commendation, 
























Attest—J. L. CAMPBELL, 
Secretary, pro-tem. 


Signed—A. T. GOSHORN, 


Director General 


J. BR. HAWLEY, 
President 








JAMES B. SMALLWOOD. CHARLES H. DICKEY. 


Maryland Meter and Manufacturing Co., 
DICKEY, TANSLEY & CO., 


Established 1866. 
INos. 223 and 24 Saratoga Street, Baltimore, Md. 
No. 46 La Salle St... Chicago, III, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS, GLAZED METERS, TEST METERS, METER PROVERS, PRESSURE AND VACUUM 
REGISTERS, GOVERNORS, INDICATORS, SERVICE AND METER COCKS, AND METER CONNECTIONS. 


CHARLES E. DICKEY. 








NATHANIEBI TUFTS, 


No. 153, Franklin Street, Boston, Mass., 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DRY GAS METERS. 
Station Meters of any Capacity. 


Test and Experimental Meters, Pressure Registers, Pressure Gauges, 
Pressure and Vacuum Gauges. 


METER PROVERS, PHOTOMETERS, STREET LANTERNS, ETC., ETC. 


Patent Cluster Lanterns for Street ITllumination. 








Dry Gas Meter. 


With 39 years’ experience and the 
best facilities for manufacturing, 
is enabled to furnish reliable work 
and answer orders promptly. 








SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 





We are prepared to furnish to Gas Managers, and others interested in the topics treated of, the following 
books, at prices named : 


KING'S TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF COAL! GAS CONSUMER’S MANUAL, by E. 8. CaATHELS,C.E. 19 cts. | A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON GAS AND VENTILATION, 
GAS. Three vols.; $10 per vol. PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HEAT, by THoMas Box. Sec- with Special Relation to Nluminating, Heating, and Cooking 
ond edition. $5. by Gas, by E. E. PERKINS. $1.25. 

GAS WORKS-THEIR ARRANGEMENT, CONSTRUCTION, PURIFICATION OF COAL GAS, by R. P. SPICE. 8vo. $3. 
PLANT, AND MACHINERY. $8. HOW TO MANAGE GAS, by F. WILKINS. Paper. 20 cents. 

COAL; ITS HISTORY AND USE, by Pror. THORPE. $4.50. THE GAS MANAGER IN THE LABORATORY, by a Practical 

ANALYSIS, TECHNICAL VALUATION, PURIFICATION, and THE GAS WORKS OF LONDON, by CoLBuRN Student. 8vo., Cloth. $1.50. 

USE OF COAL GAS, by REV. W. R. BOWDITCH, M.A.; with 
Engravings; 8vo., Cloth. $40. 


GAS MANOFACTURE, by WILLIAM RICHARDS. 4to., with 
numerous Engravings and Plates, in Cloth binding. $12. 


THE GAS ANALYST’S MANUAL, by F. W. HARTLEY. $2.50. 














60 cents 
THE GAS FITTER’S GUIDE, Showing the Principles and Prac- | THE DOMESTIC USES OF COAL GAS, AS APPLIED TO 
tice of Lighting with Coal Gas, by JoHN ELDREDGE. 40 LIGHTING, by W. SuaG. $1.40. 


















































GAS MEASUREMENT AND GAS METER TESTING by F. W. cents. 


HARTLEY. $1.60 


GAS CONSUMER'S HANDBOOK, by WILLIAM RICHARDS, C.E.; 
18mo., Sewed. 20 cents. 


GAS WORKS, AND MANUFACTURING COAL GAS, HUGHES 
$1.80. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF SMALL GAS WORKS, by C. J. R 
HUwPHREYS. $1. 


The above will be forwarded by express, upon receipt of price. We 
forwarding any other Works that may be desired, upon receipt of order. All 


draft, or post office mouey order. 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., No. 42 Pine Street. New York. 


DISTILLATION OF COAL TAR AND AMMONIACAL LIQUOR, 
by GEO. LUNGE. $8.50. 


A TREATISE ON THE COMPARATIVE COMMERCIAL VAL- 
UES OF GAS COALS AND CANNELS, by D. A. GRAHAM. 
8vo., Cloth. $3. 

take especial pains in securing and 


remittances should be made by check, 
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T. C. HOPPER, Pres. G. J. MoGOURKEY, Vice-Pres. (New York). WM. N. MILSTED, Gen. Supt. & Treas. (New York). WM. H. DOWN Sec. 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY, 











WET AND DRY GAS METERS. PRESSURE REGISTERS. METER PROVERS, 
STATION METERS. PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS. PORTABLE TEST METERS. 
EXHAUSTER GOVERNORS. PRESSURE & VACUUM GAUGES. EXPERIMENTAL METERS. 
DRY CENTRE VALVES. CRESSON GAS REGULATORS. AMMONIA TEST METERS, 
GOVERNORS FOR GAS WORKS. MARSLAND WATER METERS. BAR AND JET PHOTOMETERS. 
*anufactorics: GAS STOV ES, Agoncics: 


, T *° «e r ” ’ r ah] 177 Elm Street, Cincinnati. 
N. 22d St., N. Y. SUGG’S “STANDARD” ARGAND BURNERS, 244 & 246 N. Wells Street, Chicago. 


: SUGG’S ILLUMINATING POWER METER, 419 Newth Resend Gteest, 0. Baiee 
arch & 22d Sts., Phila. Wet Meters, with Lizar’s “‘Invariabic Measuring’? Drum, 122 & 124 Sutter St., San Francisco. 











HEI.ME «& Mcil.HENNy, 


(Successors to Harris & Brother. Established 1848 ) 


CAS METER MANUFACTURERS, 


CONTINUE AS HERETOFORE AT THE OLD ESTABLISHMENT, 


Nos. 1115 and 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 


To Manufacture Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Experimental Meters, Meter Provers, Center Seals, Pressure Registers, 
COVERNORS, INDICATORS, PHOTOMETERS, & ALL OTHER KINDS OF APPARATUS FOR USE IN CAS WORKS. 


From cur long practical experience of the business, and from our personal supervision of all work, we can guarantee all orders to be executed promptly, 
and in every respect satisfactorily. 








WM. WALLACE GOODWIN, Prest. and Treas. WM. Il. MERRICK, V.-Prest. 8S. L. JONES, Sec. S. V. MERRICK, Supt. 


THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER COMPANY, 


Successors to W. W. GOODWIN & CO. 


1012, 1014 and 1016 Filbert St., Phila., Pa 142 Chanibers St., New York. 
76 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


WALDO BROS., Agents, 88 Water St., Boston. a 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE “SUN DIAL” GAS STOVES, FOR COOKING AND HEATING PURPOSES. 


Dry und Wet GAS METERS, Station Meters (Square, Cylindrical or in Staves) Glazed Meters, King’s and Sugg’s Experimental Meters, 
Lamp Post Meters, Etc., Etc., Meter Provers (sizes 2, 5 aud 10 feet), Pressure Guages of all kinds, Pressure Registers, Pressure and Vacuum Ke- 
gisters, Pressure Indicators (sizes 4 inch, 6 inch and 9 inch), King’s Pressure and Vacuum Gauges, Dry and Wet Centre Seals, Dry and Wet Gov. 
ernors, Exhauster Governors, Photometers of all descriptions. Letheby’s Sulphur and Ammonia Test Apparatus complete—also 

Testing and Chemical Apparatus of all kinds, and of the most perfect description, for all purposes relating to Gas. 


GOODWIN’S IMPROVED LOWE'S JET PHOTOMETER. 
Agents for Brav’s Patent Cas Burners and Lanterns. 


Special attention to repairs of Meters, and ali apparatus connected with the business. G. B. EDWARDS. Mang’r, New York. 
2 - : _ E. H. B. TWINING, Mang'r, Chicago. 
All work guaranteed first class in every particular, and orders filled promptly. A. B. STANNARD, Agent. 








D. MCDONALD & CO., 
GAS METER MANUFACTURERS. 


(Established 1854.) 
No. 51 Lancaster Street, Albany. N. ¥Y. 
STATION METERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, METER PROVERS, PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, ETO. 
Also STAR GAS STOVES, RANGES, and HEATING STCVES. 


We use only the very best materials, and employ the most skilled labor, and by our long experience (29 years: and personal supervision of every detail, we 
feel justified in assuring the public that our goods will give perfect satisfaction. Every Meter emanating from our establishment will bear the State Inspector's 
BancE, and will be fully warranted by us. Our Annual and Calendar will be sent to Gas Companies upon application. 











BINC’S TREATISE ON COAL CAS. 


Lhe most complete work on Coal Gas ever published. Three vols., bound, $30. 





A. M. CALLENDER & CO., No. 42 Pine Street, New York. 
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THE “OTTO” GAS ENGINE. 


Guaranteed to Consume 25 to 75 ANY OTHER GAS ENGINE 
Per Cent. LESS GAS than PER BRAKE HORSE POWER. 


TWIN ENGINES Impulse every revolutio 
THE STEADIEST RUNNING GAS ENGINE YET MADE” 


ENCINES AND PUMPS COMBINED, D 


For Hydraulic Elevators, Town Water Supply, or Railway Service. 


Special Engines |! Electric Light Work. 



































OVER 15,000 


- nn! pCRE-TO 


The Otto Gas Engine is now consuming, at a moderate computation, 2000 millions cubic 
feet of gas per year, nearly all of which is furnished during day time only. 


THE ONLY HIGHEST AWARD, ONLY GOLD MEDAL, 


AT ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION, PARIS, 1881. 





MADE IN SIZES FROM 1 TO 25 HP. INDICATED. 





FOR PARTICULARS, PRICES, ETC., APPLY TO 







SCHLEICHER, SCHUM M!” c& CO., 


Works: Branch Office: 
N. E. Cor. 33d & Walnut Sts., Phila., Pa. 214 Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 









